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Marian  Evans  on  the  Jews  * 

By  REBECCA  A.  ALTMAN 

In  this  article  Miss  Altman  draws  a  fine  distinction  between  tiie  George  Eliot  of  literature 
and  the  Marian  Evans  of  private  life.  We  hope  at  no  distant  date  to  publish  an  article  which 
shall  show  the  blendingof  these  characters  in  the  person  of  the  author  of  "Daniel  Deronda,"  a 
volume  that  is  deserving  of  more  and  more  study  from  Jews  as  a  book  that  envisages  a 
Jewish  ideal  which  no  one  has  seen  more  accurately  than  the  non-Jewish  authoress. — [JSd.  Mac] 

SEORGE  ELIOT'S  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  Jews  is,  if  not  the  sohtary, 
at  least  the  greenest,  oasis  in  the  whole  vast  desert  of  English  liction. 
They  are  no  ordinary,  commonplace  Jews  and  Jewesses,  uncouth  and  be- 
wigged,  such,  for  instance,  as  one  often  meets  among  Zangwill's  "  children,"  that 
George  Eliot  drew.  She  idealized  her  Jewish  characters.  They  are  not  merely 
"types,"  but  heroic  figures — the  one  an  echo  of  the  Jewish  past,  the  other  a  herald 
of  a  Jewish  future,  a  rejuvenated  nation,  and  restored  nationality.  Such  heroic 
characters  are  not  untrue  to  life,  for  have  we  not  in  our  own  day  one  who  is  as  true 
an  imitation  of  Deronda  as  possible,  namely,  Dr.  Herzl? 

That  a  non-Jewish  writer  should  have  been  inspired  to  create  such  noble 
Jewish  characters  has  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  Jews  ever  since. 
Not  that  the  Jews  are  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  themselves  regarded  as  capable 
of  producing  worthy  examples,  but  because  they  are  accustomed  to  see  them- 
selves not  truly  depicted,  but  cruelly  caricatured  and  shamefully  misrepresented 
by  most  writers  of  fiction.  It  is  but  natural,  then,  that  the  Jews  should  feel  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  the  memory  of  George  Eliot,  who  so  enthusiastically  cham- 
pioned their  misunderstood  cause. 

But  few  of  those,  perhaps,  who  attribute  breadth  of  view  and  impartiality  of 
treatment  to  the  author  of  "Daniel  Deronda,"  are  aware  that  the  high  ideals  and 

♦  George  Eliot's  real  name  was  Mary  Ann  Evans.    In  course  of  time  it  was  written  Marian— R.  A.  A. 
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noble  aspirations  which  George  Eliot  ascribed  to  the  Jews  were  denied  to  that 
race  by  Marian  Evans. 

Before  Marian  Evans'  vision  could  penetrate  men  and  things  with  the  clear- 
ness of  George  Eliot,  the  views  which  she  held  regarding  the  Jewish  people  were 
anything  but  flattering  to  that  much  abused  people.  Their  future  defender  was 
now,  if  not  their  enemy,  their  contemner.  Had  George  Eliot  been  confronted 
with  some  of  the  statements  made  by  her  as  Marian  Evans,  she  would  have  ample 
cause  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  expansion  of  her  views,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
feel  grateful  to  her  inconsistency.  Rut  then,  as  Bismarck  said,  a  man  is  a  fool 
who  does  not  change  his  mind  at  least  once  every  seven  years. 

The  several  anti-Semitic  effusions  in  the  early  letters  and  journals  of  George 
Eliot  (collected  under  the  title  of  "Life  of  George  Eliot,  edited  from  her  letters 
and  journals,  by  her  husband,  J.  W.  Cross,"  lose  their  sting  for  the  present  Jewish 
readers  who  have  the  consolation  of  looking  backward  at  the  subsequent  works 
of  the  author,  in  view  of  which  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  elements  of  her  work, 
her  early  attacks  upon  the  Jews  become  evanescent  and  unstable,  since  she  herself 
removed  the  pedestal  whereon  her  attacks  had  rested. 

As  a  young  woman  George  Eliot  had  a  special  dislike  for  DTsraeli.  His 
grandiloquent,  bombastic  phrases  jarred  on  her  artist  sense.  With  his  forced  ag- 
gressiveness she  could  not  sympathize,  nor  could  she  countenance  his  overzealous 
ambition.  The  dislike  which  she  felt  for  the  man  amounted  to  disgust  when  his 
books  were  in  question.  "  I  am  provoked  with  you  for  being  in  the  least  pleased 
with  'Tancred,'  "  she  writes  to  her  life-long  friend.  Miss  Sara  Hennel.  "DTsraeli," 
.she  goes  on  to  say,  "  who,  writing  himself  much  more  detestable  stuff  than  ever 
came  from  a  French  pen,  can  do  nothing  better  to  bamboozle  the  unfortunates 
who  are  seduced  into  reading-  'Tancred,'  than  speak  superciliously  of  all  other  men 
and  things." 

On  another  occasion,  in  1848,  when  Mr.  John  Sibree  wrote  to  her  in  praise  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  his  admirable  courage  and  dauntlessness,  especially  of  the 
noble  motive  of  his  literary  work,  which  he  flung  in  the  face  of  opposition  as  a 
vindication  of  his  race,  she  reiterates  her  dislike  to  the  work,  thinking  "  'Tancred' 
very  thin,"  though  she  admits  with  something  of  her  later  humanitarian  feeling 
that  she  "loves  and  respects  the  work  as  an  effort  on  behalf  of  the  people." 

As  to  D'Israeli's  qualities  as  a  statesman,  she  readily  admits  that  he  is  "  un- 
questionably an  able  man."  Her  main  objection  to  him  is  that,  according  to  her, 
"  his  theory  of  races  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  and  can  only  be  buoyed  up  by  such 
eloquences :  You  chubby-faced,  squabby-nosed  Europeans  owe  your  commerce, 
your  arts,  your  religions  to  the  Hebrews,  nay,  the  Hebrews  lead  your  armies — in 
proof  of  which  he  can  tell  us  that  Massena,  a  second-rate  general  of  Napoleon, 
was  a  Jew  whose  real  name  was  Manasseh." 

And,  then,  in  order  to  make  clear  her  own  particular  views  regarding  the 
superior  claims  of  D'Israeli,  she  concludes  with  a  stubbornness  which  in  her,  even 
at  that  early  period,  is  surprising — says  she :  "  My  Gentile  nature  kicks  most  reso- 
lutely against  any  assumption  of  superiority  in  the  Jews,  and  is  almost  ready  to 
echo  Voltaire's  vituperation.     I  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  Hebrew  poetry,  but 
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much  of  their  early  mythology  and  almost  all  their  history  is  utterly  revolting. 
Their  stock  has  produced  a  Moses  and  a  Jesus,  but  Moses  was  impregnated  with 
Egyptian  philosophy,  and  Jeisus  is  venerated  and  adored  by  us  only  for  that 
wherein  he  transcended  or  resisted  Judaism.  The  very  exaltation  of  their  idea  of  a 
national  deity  into  a  spiritual  monotheism,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
other  Oriental  tribes.    Everything  specifically  Jewish  is  of  a  low  grade." 

No  one  could  more  completely  deny  and  refute  the  above  charges  than  she 
who  uttered  them  did  later.  Not  only  did  George  Eliot,  in  later  statements,  de- 
clare the  superiority  of  the  Jews  to  other  nations,  historically,  but  she  even  felt 
confident  that  their  future  would  see  them  restored  to  the  honored  position  which 
history  owes  them. 

A  mind  which  adheres  to  an  idea  with  persistent  tenacity  even  after  the  idea 
has  lost  its  strength  in  becoming  obsolete  is  committing  itself  to  error  rather  than 
displaying  any  amount  of  moral  fortitude.  To  be  consistent  with  one's  own  for- 
mer views  when  these  have  had  their  day,  is  to  be  inconsistent  with  reason.  That 
George  Eliot's  mind  was  guilty  of  no  such  limitations  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
she  hesitated  not  to  declare  herself  openly  against  the  religious  scruples  to  which 
she  had  been  carefully  trained  in  her  youth.  The  daughter  of  a  High  Church- 
man, she  was  herself  an  enthusiastic  evangelist  until  she  chanced  upon  Charles 
Hennel's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Christianity,"  which  completely  upset  her 
religious  organization,  indeed,  wrought  such  ravages  in  her  convictions  that  she 
at  once  determined  with  her  characteristic  persistence  to  sever  all  connection  with 
the  church. 

It  is  curious  to  note  what  she  thought  of  Jesus  after  this  reformation  of  her 
religious  views.  Apparently  she  shared  the  old-fashioned  opinion  that  Judaism 
as  a  religion  admits  of  no  philosophy,  for  she  says :  "  To  say  *  Jewish  philosopher  ' 
seems  almost  like  saying  a  round  square,  yet  these  two  words  appear  to  me  the 
truest  description  of  Jesus."  Such  a  view  is  the  more  notable  when  coming  from 
one  who  was  bred  in  the  lap  of  Evangelism.  It  is  only  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
genius  that  can  so  completely  divorce  itself  from  the  pet  prejudices  of  a  lifetime. 

George  Eliot,  or  Marian  Evans  still,  claims  no  more  for  Christianity  than  Ju- 
daism would  concede  to  it.  Had  she  allowed  herself  further  research  in  theology 
rather  than  devoting  herself  to  the  study  of  human  nature,  there  is  no  saying 
what  controversies  she  would  have  stirred  up.  Her  mind,  in  its  earliest  develop- 
ment tended  to  religious  inquiry.  She  specially  showed  a  decided  predilection 
for  the  study  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  So  much 
so  that  on  her  first  visit  to  London,  in  1838,  the  only  book  she  expressed  her  de- 
sire to  obtain — which  she  subsequently  did  from  a  dealer  in  second-hand  books — 
was  Josephus'  "  History  of  the  Jews."  A  few  years  later  we  can  see  her  strug- 
gling to  master  the  Hebrew  language,  which  she  found  not  the  easiest  task  in  the 
world.  In  her  translation  of  Straus'  "  Leben  Jesu  "  she  puzzled  over  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  Azozel,  which  the  author  had  left  untranslated.  She 
"  knew  no  Hebrew  scholar  "  and  could  not  see  her  way  to  obtaining  a  Hebrew 
lexicon.  She  never  succeeded  in  mastering  the  ancient  tongue  but  remained  an 
interested  student  her  whole  life  long.     When  many  years  later  Prof.  David 
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Kaufman  sent  her  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Lessing  and  a  collection  of  Hebrew 
poems,  she  expressed  her  delight  in  an  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  letter  to  that 
Jewish  savant.  She  never  allowed  her  own  exhaustive  and  varied  studies  to  inter- 
fere with  her  taking  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  Jewish  science.  When  Profes- 
sor Emanuel  Deutsch's  article  on  "  The  Talmud  "  appeared  in  the  Westminster 
Review  (Oct.,  1867),  she  hailed  it  with  enthusiasm.  "You  must,"'  she  writes 
to  her  friend  Miss  Hennel,  "  go  out  of  your  wav  and  read  that  delightful  article  on 
the  Talmud  ;  it  will  repay  you  for  your  trouble."  It  seems  that  on  the  strength  of 
his  article,  Professor  Deutsch  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewes. 
In  her  journal  she  mentions  him  as  having  dined  with  them  at  the  Priory,  their 
famous  London  residence.  When  speaking  of  him,  George  Eliot  refers  to  him  as 
"  the  delightful  little  man." 

During  her  many  travels  George  Eliot  never  lost  sight  of  that  which  was  of 
Jewish  interest.  On  passing  the  Jewish  synagogue,  while  out  driving  one  day 
through  the  streets  of  Leghorn,  it  being  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  she  bade  the  coach- 
man halt,  and  descending  from  her  carriage  she  entered  the  quaint  old  building. 
The  Minchah  services  were  being  read ;  naturally  there  was  not  a  woman  present, 
though  "  of  worshipful  men  not  a  few."  George  Eliot  expressed  her  surprise  at 
this  complete  absence  of  women  from  the  services,  remarking  that  in  Christian 
temples  the  reverse  is  often  true.  During  her  stay  at  Prague  she  and  Lewes  visit- 
ed the  famous  old  Jewish  synagogue,  Altneu  Schul,  and  had  a  portion  of  the 
Torah  read  to  them  from  a  scroll  "  by  an  intelligent  Jew."  They  visited,  too,  the 
Jewish  cemetery  at  Prague,  and  stood  in  silent  awe  over  the  solemn  tombstones, 
with  their  Hebrew  inscriptions  almost  effaced  by  time.  There  they  saw  "  a  Jew- 
ish child,  with  beautiful,  dark  eyes,"  which  they  "  were  glad  to  kiss  through  all 
its  dirt." 

All  these  occasional  glimpses  into  Jewish  life,  these  evidences  of  a  still, 
though  persistent  progress,  must  have  left  their  impression  on  that  great  mind. 
What,  but  the  unpremeditated  contact  with  Jewish  forces,  created  in  her  fancy  the 
material  out  of  which  she  wove  the  story  of  Deronda.  She  must  have  become 
aware  of  the  poetic,  dramatic  possibilities  held  in  reserve  by  the  ancient  people. 
She  must  have  discovered  in  them  a  good  source  for  "  copy." 

And  yet  she  hesitated  a  little.  She  feared — if  indeed  a  nature  like  hers  could 
fear — that  her  outspoken  sympathy  with  Jewish  characters  would  meet  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  English  public.    She  must  have  had  some  ground  for  her  doubts. 

That,  while  writing  the  book  she  should  jot  down  in  her  journal :  "  The  Jew- 
ish element  seems  to  me  likely  to  satisfy  nobody,"  is  proof  sufficient  that  there 
was  something  rotten  in  Denmark.  When,  however,  the  publication  of  Deronda 
did  not  meet  with  any  direct  opposition  on  account  of  its  Jewish  attitude,  George 
Eliot  was  actually  surprised.  "  For,"  she  says,  "  I  expected  from  first  to  last  that 
the  Jewish  element  in  Deronda  would  create  much  stronger  resistance,  and  even 
repulsion,  than  it  has  actually  met  with.  But  precisely  because  I  felt  that  the 
usual  attitude  of  Christians  toward  Jews  is — I  hardly  know  whether  to  say  more 
impious,  or  more  stupid  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  professed  principles — I 
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therefore  felt  urged  to  treat  Jews  with  such  sympathy  and  understanding  as  my 
nature  and  my  knowledge  could  attain  to."' 

All  this  is  not  very  flattering  to  the  liberality  of  George  Eliot's  time. 

She  cared  more  for  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  than  she  troubled  herself  about 
the  possible  displeasure  of  the  non-Jews.  Hence  every  appreciative  expression 
coming  from  the  Jews  was  received  enthusiastically.  Dr.  Hermann  Adler's  trib- 
ute, delivered  in  a  lecture  before  Jewish  workingmen  touched  her  deeply.  It  oc- 
curred to  her,  by  the  way,  that  the  Christians  were  actually  treating  the  Jews  in  a 
very  un-Christian  way.  She  would  remind  them  that :  "  Toward  the  Hebrews  we 
Western  people  have  a  peculiar  debt,  and  whether  we  acknowledge  it  or  not,  a 
peculiar  thoroughness  of  fellowship  in  religious  and  moral  sentiment.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  disgusting  than  to  hear  people  called  '  educated '  making  small 
jokes  about  eating  ham,  and  showing  themselves  empty  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
relation  of  their  own  religious  life  to  that  of  the  people  they  are  insulting." 

That  such  criticism  should  have  been  deemed  timely  as  late  as  1876  prejudice 
must  be  dying  slowly  even  in  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  Deronda  "  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  many  inveter- 
ate prejudices.  This  the  Jews  felt,  and  failed  not  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
author  who  was  delighted  with  every  such  evidence  of  appreciation. 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  came  letters  telling  her  that  she  had  rendered  a 
great  service  to  a  misunderstood  people.  She  writes  to  her  friend  that  she  "  Had 
a  delightful  letter  from  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  at  Breslau  written  by  an 
American  Jew  named  Isaacs."  Writing  to  Professor  Kaufman  she  says  •  "  Hard- 
ly, since  I  became  an  author,  have  I  had  a  deeper  satisfaction,  I  may  say,  a  more 
heartfelt  joy,  than  you  have  given  me  in  your  estimate  of  Deronda." 

Her  correspondence  with  Professor  Kaufman  resulted  in  her  writing  "  The 
Modern  Hep  Hep."  Soon  after,  in  1881,  she  died.  Her  death  was  mourned  by 
the  Jews  with  deeper  feeling,  if  not  with  more  sincerity,  than  by  her  own  people. 
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The  Fiddle 

By  L.  KOBRIN 
Translated  from  the  Yiddish  by  M.  S.  Mandell 

^  A|£  Stood  in  a  corner  and  played. 

f^\     His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  were  half  closed,  his  black  hair,  wet  with 
|p,   /     perspiration,   stuck   to   his   forehead,   his   small   round   beard   was   dis- 
heveled. 

He  played  a  somber,  melancholy  air;  an  andante  movement.  With  his 
right  hand  he  drew  the  bow  slowly  across  the  strings,  while  with  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  he  clearly  modulated  from  a  prayerful  minor  to  a  triumphant  major, 
and  back  again.  With  his  right  foot  he  beat  time,  and  he  listened  to  the  music 
with  his  whole  soul.  The  varied,  mournful  tones  of  the  violin  were  at  once 
touching  and  sweet,  as  though  its  player  was  telling  a  story  of  intense  suffering, 
of  lost  opportunities,  and  buried  hopes. 

The  room  was  faintly  lighted  by  a  small,  smoky  lamp,  that  stood  on  a  table 
in  that  corner  of  the  room  where  two  little  children  lay  asleep  on  a  well-worn 
lounge,  and  a  baby  was  restlessly  tossing  in  its  crib.  Near  by,  a  sickly-looking 
woman  was  busying  herself  with  cleaning  kitchen  utensils. 

Suddenly  the  baby  in  the  cradle  awoke  with  a  cry. 

The  woman  turned  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  crying  child,  then  threw 
an  angry  glance  at  her  husband,  who  stood  in  the  opposite  corner,  murmured 
something  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

The  child  cried  louder.  The  mother  looked  at  her  pitifully,  and  then  indirectly 
addressed  her  husband : 

"  Look  at  him !  The  child  is  bursting  her  lungs,  and  he  doesn't  even  move." 
Then  with  a  direct  appeal :  "  Dadje,  stop  your  noise,  and  take  the  child  "  (he 
did  not  move).    "  O  God,  would  that  you  were  deaf !  " 

He  had  just  begun  to  play  a  new  movement,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  it  that 
he  had  heard  neither  the  wailings  of  the  child  nor  his  wife's  request. 

The  woman  grew  more  vexed.  "  O  God,"  she  said,  "  how  can  I  get  rid  of 
that  fiddle ;  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  us !  Dadje,  will  you  stop  it?  Oh,  that  your  heart 
would  ache  as  mine  does.  "  She  ran  up  to  him  and  in  her  anger  seized  his  right 
arm.  The  violin  groaned  as  if  from  a  sudden  pain.  Dadje  stopped  playing;  he 
turned  in  surprise,  and  stared  at  his  wife,  not  comprehending  what  she  wanted  of 
him. 

**  I  asked  you  to  stop,"  she  said,  trying  to  wrench  the  violin  out  of  his  hands, 
"  and  you  went  on.  I  must  get  rid  of  the  instrument,  I  must  make  an  end  of  it — 
I  must  break  it.    It  is  enough,  more  than  enough,  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer." 

"  Chaje,"  he  said,  in  a  soft,  almost  childish  voice,  looking  at  her  in  surprise, 
"  tell  me  what  you  want.    Why  do  you  look  so  angry  ?  " 

"  Why  do  I  look  so  angry !  "  she  said  sarcastically.  "  How  good  you  are  to 
me !    Oh,  how  you  -concern  yourself  about  me.    You  wish  me  to  be  happy,  don't 
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you  ?  "     Thus  complaining,  she  let  go  of  the  violin,  and  took  the  crying  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  quieted  her  with  the  needed  nourishment. 

"  In  America,"  said  Chaje,  in  the  same  sarcastic  tone,  "  he  is  going  to  make 
a  fortune.  Hm,  just  think  who  he  is,  they  all  would  run  after  him,  they  all  are 
waiting  for  him.  Surely,  he  is  no  mean  personage,  just  think,  Dadje,  the  fiddler! 
Oh,  well,  who  else  is  such  a  good,  easy  mark  as  Dadje  the  fiddler !  It  would  seem 
that  there  were  no  musicians  in  this  country,  that  they  all  have  died  out,  yes,  all ! 
So  Dadje,  poor  fool,  had  to  sell  his  house  and  home,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  come  to  this  '  golden  land '  quickly,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  to 
supply  the  musical  needs  of  the  country.  Now  he  has  fixed  it  nicely,  very  nicely. 
O  God,  O  God,  what  will  become  of  me  and  the  children  ?  "  She  gave  vent  to 
tears. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  his  eyes  expressed  kindness  and  sympathy  for  her. 
"  Chaje,"  he  said  quietly,  in  his  soft,  childish  voice,  "  Chaje,  calm  yourself.  People 
are  making  a  living  here,  and  I  hope  to  God  that  I  too  shall  make  a  living.  I 
wouldn't  let  you  want  for  anything." 

"  '  Make,'  "  she  said,  drying  her  tears,  "  why  don't  you  '  make  '  it  ?  Have 
you  earned  much  while  in  America?  It  is  a  year  since  we  came — have  you  tried 
to  earn  a  cent,  eh?  The  few  dollars  we  brought  with  us  are  growing  fewer  every 
day — another  week  and  another,  and  there  will  be  no  more  left ;  then  what  ?  "  She 
broke  out  crying  anew. 

"  The  manager  of  the  theater  told  me  to  come  to-morrow ;  perhaps  he  will 
have  a  place  for  me  in  the  orchestra,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  as  though  he  feared 
his  wife.  * 

"  Again  the  theater,"  she  said  with  disgust.  "  Oh,  shall  I  ever  get  that  out 
of  your  head!  You  unfortunate  creature.  Will  you  ever  drop  that  idea?  He 
lias  been  promising  you  a  position  ever  since  last  year,  but  he  doesn't  need  you. 
You  are  a  worthless  musician,  a  cheap  fiddler.  He  has  no  use  for  you.  Fiddle 
sticks !  get  it  out  of  your  head !  Go  to  work,  learn  how  to  make  cigars.  Kalmen 
Hirsch  is  willing  to  teach  you.  Go!  you  did  not  wish  to  remain  at  home,  a 
musician — then  learn  the  cigar-making  trade.  People  make  a  living  at  it.  Be- 
sides, no  one  wants  your  music  in  this  country." 
He  smiled  grimly. 

"  Yes,  if  I  were  a  '  worthless  musician,'  I  would  go  and  learn  to  make  cigars, 
but  I  have  heard  them  play,  also,  and  I  tell  you,  Chaje,  that  they  don't  know 
much.  Let  the  manager  give  me  the  opportunity;  let  him  permit  me  to  show 
them  what  I  can  do,  I  assure  you,  I  would  play  better  than  any  of  them.  *  A 
cheap  fiddler,'  "  he  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  bitterness,  "  '  a  cheap  fiddler.'  Perhaps 
I  don't  know  how  to  hold  a  violin  in  my  hands.  It  is  all  over  witli  me,  no  more 
Dadje  the  musician,  fhey  are  the  musicians ;  Dadje  is  played  out,  Dadje  is  a 
back  number.  If  so,  Chaje,  if  so,  I  shall  know  that  to-morrow.  If  I  do  not  get 
a  position,  I  will  give  up  the  idea  for  good.  Perhaps  it  is  my  fate  to  become  a 
cigar-maker." 

*         *         *        * 

A  week  later,  Dadje  was  sitting  in  a  small  cigar-store  in  Hester  street,  his 
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friend  Kalmen  Hirsch's  store,  trying  hard  to  roll  tobacco  into  cigar-bunches.  His 
work  was  not  a  success;  every  bunch  that  went  through  his  hands  was  as  hard 
as  a  stick  of  wood. 

His  friend,  Mr.  Kalmen  Hirsch,  took  great  pains  to  teach  him,  but  how 
could  he  instruct  a  dreamer,  an  inapt?  It  was  remarkable  that  the  same  fingers 
which  so  adroitly  manipulated  the  strings  of  the  violin,  were  stiff  as  sticks  at  the 
making  of  a  cigar. 

And  Kalmen  Hirsch  reproved  him  for  it. 

"  See,  Dadje,  this  is  your  bunch.  It  is  nice  and  soft,  it  smokes  easily,  just  try 
it,"  Kalmen  Hirsch  used  to  say,  handing  him  a  ready  cigar.  Dadje  naively  and 
foolishly  tried  to  smoke,  puffed  away  with  all  his  strength,  but  no  smoke  came ; 
he  reddened  for  shame,  but  said  nothing. 

"Well,"  continued  Kalmen  Hirsch,  "why  don't  you  smoke  it?  Pull,  pull 
hard,  get  some  one  to  help  you,  and  perhaps  together  you  will  get  a  smoke  out 
oi  it.  Ah,  Dadje,  Dadje,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  It  seems  that,  you  imagine 
that  you  are  still  in  Zlidnevke.  You  don't  want  to  get  used  to  work ;  what  will 
become  of  you?    You  have  a  family." 

These  and  similar  reproaches  went  to  Dadje's  heart;  he  often  cried;  he  felt 
that  his  friend  was  right,  that  he  meant  it  for  his  good ;  and  in  his  heart  he 
promised  that  he  would  never  think  of  anything  but  his  work.  "  No  more  music, 
no  more,"  he  used  to  say  to  himself.  "  I  must  think  of  my  family.  I  must  get 
to  work,  for  it  is  the  only  salvation."  Thus  resolving,  he  spread  the  tobacco  be- 
fore him  and  picked  enough  of  it  to  make  a  bunch. 

But  he  soon  forgot  what  he  was  doing,  a  sweet  dream  absorbed  his  thoughts. 

In  his  reveries,  he  heard  sweet  music.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  stand- 
ing on  a  stage,  playing  before  a  large  audience  of  eager  listeners.  Chaje,  not  the 
sickly-looking  Chaje,  but  the  woman  from  Zlidnevke,  the  beauty,  with  her  two 
children,  were  among  them.  He  rendered  a  composition  of  his  own  with  such 
marvelous  art  that  the  dulcet  strains  of  his  violin  entranced  the  ears  and  tugged 
the  h6art-strings  of  all  who  heard  him.  When  he  stopped  playing,  the  people 
applauded  with  rapturous  enthusiasm.  Kalmen  Hirsch  ran  up  in  ecstasies,  em- 
braced him  and  said :  "  Dear  fellow,  you  have  enchanted  me.  To  think  that  I 
wanted  to  make  a  cigar-maker  of  you !  " 

"  Have  you  made  the  bunch  ?  "  suddenly  thundered  in  his  ear.  He  shuddered, 
and  turned  his  head ;  near  him  stood  Kalmen  Hirsch  with  his  pale  but  gentle  and 
smiling  face. 

"  Ha !  "  said  Dadje,  as  though  he  had  just  awakened  from  a  sweet  slumber, 
and  began  to  roll  the  tobacco  that  lay  in  his  palm  into  a  bunch. 

Kalmen  Hirsch  shrugged  his  shoulders,  murmured  something  and  returned 
to  his  work. 

With  impatience  Dadje  waited  for  the  clock  to  strike  six,  at  which  hour  he 
went  home.  There,  at  home,  he  rested  at  his  violin.  With  it  he  felt  transported 
into  another  world. 

No,  this  was  not  Dadje  the  block-head  with  his  stiflf  fingers,  who  made  sticks 
out  of  tobacco.     At  his  violin  he  was  a  different  man.  a  skilled  musician,  a  vir- 
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tuoso,  whom  his  talent  has  carried  away,  away  from  the  partly-Ughted  room,  where 
Chaje  stood  bent  over  the  crib,  feeding  the  baby,  and  Baurachke  and  Baschenke, 
two  beautiful  blue-eyed  children,  poorly  clad,  were  playing  on  the  floor.  His 
spirit  soared  high  and  far  away  from  the  sordid  reality  of  his  surroundings,  into 
a  different  sphere,  where  all  the  sweet  strains  of  music  were  blended  in  one  har- 
monious melody.  The  beautiful  theme  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  depth  of 
his  heart  to  the  fiddle,  and  thence  it  soared  with  his  soul     high  and  far  away. 

His  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  his  hair  disheveled,  his  face,  usually  pale,  flushed, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  was  pouring  his  life  out  through  the  wonderful  voice  of  the 
violin. 

He  played  so  sweetly  and  touchingly  that  his  wife's  heart  was  moved,  and 
a  thought  flashed  across  her  mind — "  No,  such  a  musician  cannot  be  lost,  unless 
there  should  be  no  one  who  would  wish  to  hear  any  music." 

Now  that  Dadje  was  working,  Chaje  was  especially  good  to  him.  She  did 
not,  as  before,  stop  him  from  playing.  "  Let  him  enjoy  this,"  she  thought,  "  since 
he  has  no  other  pleasure,  in  life."    Moreover,  she  hoped  that  some  time  or  other 

he  would  get  a  position  in  an  orchestra,  and  then — with  the  help  of  God . 

Surely,  there  would  be  something  wrong  in  the  world,  should  Dadje  have  to  give 
up  his  violin,  for  was  he  not  well  known  in  the  old  country  ?  He  used  to  play  for 
the  wealthiest  people,  much  to  their  satisfaction;  they  would  not  have  employed 
any  other  musician.  Even  her  father,  Berel  Afeol,  who  had  played  in  Stempe- 
nues'  orchestra,  and  who  was  a  good  violinist  himself,  often  said  that  Dadje  would 
some  day  be  a  famous  musician.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  she  felt  so 
happy  when  she  married  him.  "  It  is  only  because  he  is  a  new-comer  that  he 
has  to  suffer,  but  as  soon  as  he  will  Americanize  himself,  get  more  acquainted, 
he  will  be  all  right.  Meanwhile,  he  will  make  cigars  and  we'll  manage  to  get 
along." 

How  he  got  along  in  his  work  she  did  not  know.  Kalmen  Hirsch  had  told 
her  that  it  must  take  a  month  before  he  would  learn  the  trade.  He  had  worked 
only  two  weeks,  and  when  his  time  was  up  he  would  surely  be  proficient. 

In  such  moments  she  would  encourage  him.  "  Don't  feel  down-hearted, 
Dadje,"  she  would  say,  "  the  world  is  not  coming  to  an  end  yet;  good  musicians 
like  you  cannot  always  remain  unknown.  In  the  course  of  time  you  will  become 
acquainted  with  more  people  and  everything  will  be  all  right.  Meanwhile,  try 
to  learn  the  trade  well,  so  as  to  be  able  to  earn  our  livelihood." 

These  words  of  encouragement  delighted  Dadje ;  they  cheered  his  heart,  his 
eyes  expressed  a  confidence  in  himself,  and  he  would  say: 

"  I  know,  I  tell  you,  Chaje,  that  nothing  will  come  out  of  the  work ;  my 
hands  are  not  adapted  for  it.  The  fiddle,  only  the  fiddle  can  bring  me  up  in  the 
world.  I  can  play  the  most  difficult  composition  on  the  violin  and  not  get  tired, 
but  at  making  cigars,  I  lose  my  time  for  nothing — positively,  for  nothing." 

"  Oh,  Chaje,  if  I  could  only  afford  it,  I  would  drop  the  cigar-making  even 
now,  and  look  for  a  position  in  an  orchestra." 

"  If  you  could  afford  to,"  replied  Chaje,  somewhat  agitated.  '*  If  you  could, 
things  would  be  different.    If  you  were  in  the  old  country,  you  wouldn't  have  to 
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suffer  as  you  do  here,  but  the  fact  is  that  you  are  here,  and  since  we  are  in  America, 
and  are  suffering,  we  must  try  and  better  ourselves  in  the  best  way.  If  you  can 
do  well  at  cigar-making,  learn  that ;  if  not,  try  something  else,  as  long  as  you  are 
able  to  make  a  living — that's  my  opinion,  but  you  must  not  think  of  leaving  off 
work,  not  even  for  a  minute.  You  must  not  forget  that  our  means  will  soon  be 
exhausted." 

These  reminders  made  Dadje  feel  depressed.  *'  Be  it  so,"  he  would  say, 
dejectedly,  and  take  to  his  fiddle  again. 

The  violin  understood  him  better  than  Chaje,  better  than  Kalmen  Hirsch  and 
all  others.  Through  it  he  voiced  his  inmost  feelings  which  never  seemed  to  speak 
to  Chaje's  comprehension. 

9|C  ^  9|C  ^ 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  Dadje  began  learning  the  cigar  trade.  This 
period  is  long  enough  for  any  apprentice  to  learn  how  to  roll  a  "respectable"  bunch, 
but  Dadje  continued  to  make  sticks.  Kalmen  Hirsch  was  beside  himself;  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  tried  with  kindness  and  every  means  he  could. 
He  preached  sermons  to  him  and  reproached  him ;  but  nothing  availed.  Dadje 
sat  at  his  work,  dreaming,  imagining  himself  in  various  poses  with  the  violin, 
borne  away  on  the  wings  of  fancy.  Repeatedly  he  tried  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
on  his  work,  but  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  always  fell  to  dreaming  about  his  violin. 
He  could  not  overcome  these  fantasies. 

Chaje  found  out  how  badly  he  was  getting  along,  and  for  this  reason  she 
often  upbraided  him.  This  grieved  him  much,  but  he  never  made  any  reply. 
What  else  could  he  do?  How  could  he  prove  his  willingness  to  learn?  He  would 
take  his  two  little  children  on  his  lap,  smooth  their  hair  and  kiss  them.  He  be- 
came afraid  to  play  on  the  violin  lest  it  should  enrage  his  wife  the  more,  so  he  tried 
to  satisfy  himself  by  looking  at  it  wistfully,  as  it  hung,  covered  up,  on  the  wall ; 
then  he  would  glance  at  Chaje  who  would  be  busy  near  the  stove,  and  finally 
take  to  his  children  again. 

*  ♦  *  4t 

Once  he  came  home  from  his  work  very  tired ;  his  wife  was  out,  his  little  boy 
was  crying  while  the  little  girl  played  with  a  home-made  doll.  When  the  children 
saw  him  they  both  ran  up  to  him,  saying,  "  Papa,  mamma  went  out  to  the  store." 

"  The  baby  is  crying,"  said  Baschenke,  raising  her  large  blue  eyes  to  her 
father,  and  pointing  with  her  little  finger  to  the  crib. 

"  I  rocked  her,"  said  Baurachke. 

"  Very  good,  very  good,  children,"  said  Dadje,  looking  first  at  one  and  then 
at  the  other. 

He  threw  a  glance  at  his  violin.  It  was  more  than  a  week  since  he  held  it 
in  his  hands.  His  heart  was  heavy,  for  he  was  not  succeeding  any  better  with 
his  trade,  and  this  very  day  Kalmen  Hirsch  had  told  him  that  he  would  never 
make  a  cigar  maker. 

He  stood  for  a  minute,  thinking;  then  went  up  to  the  fiddle,  took  it  from 
the  wall,  examined  it,  and  then  touched  the  strings  with  his  fingers.     After  he 
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had  tried  them  all,  there  was  no  resisting.  "  Only  a  short  piece  will  I  play,"  he 
said,  "  until  Chaje  comes  back." 

He  crossed  the  strings  with  the  bow,  and  a  deep  sigh  resounded;  then  he 
drew  his  bow  across  once  more,  and  the  fiddle  began  to  express,  in  sounds,  what 
he  might  have  expressed  in  words.  The  longer  he  played,  the  more  he  forgot 
about  his  wife,  Kalmen  Hirsch,  and  about  his  trade.  His  pent  up  woes  found  an 
outlet,  and  his  pain  gradually  changed  to  pleasure,  to  an  immeasurable  sense  of 
relief.  He  heard  only  sweet  music  which  made  him  glad,  tugging  his  heart-strings 
and  soaring  heavenward. 

The  children  were  deUghted  to  hear  him  play  once  more;  the  little  boy  sat 
down  on  the  floor  near  his  father  and  gazed  up  into  his  face;  Baschenke  stood 
close  by  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  laughing  joyfully,  and  looking  at  her 
father  and  her  brother  at  the  same  time. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Chaje  entered. 

The  little  girl  ran  to  her  mother,  and  in  a  loud  and  joyful  voice  exclaimed, 
"  Mamma,  hear,  papa  is  playing !  " 

"  Would  that  he  play  for  the  last  time,  oh,  great  God !  "  exclaimed  Chaje, 
pushing  the  little  girl  away  and  advancing  toward  the  musician. 

"  Play,  play,  Dadje !  keep  on  playing,"  she  said,  "  you  have  nothing  else  to 
think  of;  you  have  already  learned  your  trade,  so  you  can  play  now;  your  wife 
and  children  are  well  provided  for.  Kalmen  Hirsch  told  me  just  now  that  you  will 
make  a  grand  workman !  You  will  make  plenty  of  money.  Oh,  the  pitiless  father 
that  you  are ;  what  do  you  wish  of  me  ?  You  will  drive  me  insane !  Just  think, 
you  have  spent  four  whole  weeks  in  learning,  and  now  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  Look  at  him,  he  doesn't  even  listen  to  me,  I  might  as  well  talk  myself 
to  death.     Oh  that  fiddle,  that  fiddle  is  his  ruin." 

Dadje  was  so  absorbed  in  his  violin,  that,  although  he  both  saw  and  heard 
his  wife,  it  seemed  to  him  it  was  but  in  a  dream,  that  in  reality  there  was  nothing 
but  music. 

"  You  cruel  man,"  she  exclaimed,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  "  Oh  1 " 

She  pulled  the  fiddle  from  out  his  hands,  threw  it  on  the  floor  and  broke  it 
in  pieces. 

Dadje  awoke  as  from  a  trance,  he  remained  in  the  same  posture,  pale  and 
gasping,  he  stared  at  his  wife.  The  little  boy  began  to  cry,  and  his  little  sister 
picked  up  the  pieces  from  the  floor,  and  tried  to  give  them  to  her  father,  saying, 
"  Papa,  take  fiddeje,  take  fiddeje." 

But  the  father  did  not  move ;  he  stared  blankly  at  his  wife ;  suddenly  a  strong 
shudder  seized  him,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  as  though  in  pain,  and  in  a 
broken-hearted  tone  he  faltered  out,  "Chaje.  Chaje,  what  have  you  done?  The 
fiddle,  the  fiddle,  Chaje !    Oh !  "  He  fell  to  the  floor  crying  hysterically. 
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Oldnewland* 

By   Dr.   THEODOR   HERZL 
Book  IV 

THE  PASSOVER 
CHAPTER  n. 

THE  service  was  resumed.  When  the  recital  of  the  Hagadah  ended,  the  com- 
pany retired  to  the  salon,  where  the  phonograph  with  Joe's  record  had  been 
placed  on  the  table.  It  was  the  well-known  apparatus,  improved  slightly  so 
that  the  cylinders  replaced  each  other  automatically;  and  no  interruptions,  there- 
fore, occurred  in  the  speeches.  A  simple  pressure  of  the  lever  stopped  the  ap- 
paratus whenever  necessary. 

They  seated  themselves  on  easy  chairs  and  sofas.  David  set  himself  at  the 
table,  put  the  trumpet  toward  the  listeners,  pressed  a  small  knob  and  said,  "  Our 
friend,  Joe  Levy,  is  recognized." 

A  gurgling  sound  came  from  the  phonograph,  and  then  a  powerful  man's 
voice  was  heard. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  wish  to  report  to  you  on  the  new  migration  of 
the  Jews.  It  was  a  very  simple  thing.  I  think  too  much  has  been  made  of  it.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  preparations,  thank  goodness.  I  am  no 
politician,  never  was  one  and  will  not  be  one.    I  had  my  duty  and  performed  it. 

"  Our  organization  was  founded  with  the  title  of  the  New  Corporation  for  the 
Colonization  of  Palestine.  It  negotiated  a  settlement  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. The  conditions  are  well  known  everywhere.  When,  before  the  signing 
of  the  charter,  I  was  asked  whether  in  my  opinion,  we  could  pay  the  large  sums 
which  would  be  due  to  the  Turkish  Government,  I  said  unconditionally  '  yes.' 

"  At  the  signing  of  the  charter  we  had  to  give  the  Turkish  Government  two 
million  pounds  sterling.  To  this  we  had  to  add  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  for 
thirty  years  and  one-quarter  of  the  profits  of  the  Corporation  for  the  Colonization 
of  Palestine.  We  undertook  to  make  over  to  the  Turkish  Government  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years  one-half  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  new  corporation,  unless  the  Tur- 
kish Government  agreed  to  drop  its  regular  claim  ten  years  previously  in  favor  of  a 
half  share  in  the  profits.  The  Turkish  Government  must  let  us  know  its  decision 
on  that  point  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-seventh  trading  year.  Y011  may  be  sure 
that  the  Government  would  rather  have  half  the  profits  of  the  corporation  because 
that  will  be  to  its  advantage.  On  these  financial  terms  we  were  granted  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  the  Sultain  remaining  over-lord. 

"  Now,  I  will  submit  that  these  were  very  large  money  orders  and  there 
were  anxious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  new  corporation  could  carry  them  out. 
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Our  country  was  beggared,  and  our  colonists  would  come  from  the  masses  of  every 
country.  There  were  a  number  of  large  Jewish  organizations  devoted  to  national 
purposes.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  their  combined  capital  amounted 
to  twelve  million  pounds  sterling.  But  apart  from  our  payments  to  the  Turkish 
Government  we  had  need  for  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  privately  owned  land 
and  property,  for  the  settlement  of  people  without  means,  for  the  clearing,  planting 
and  improvement  of  the  soil.    Where  were  we  to  get  this  from  ? 

"  In  our  Executive  Committee  there  was  considerable  doubt,  some  being 
afraid  that  the  manysidedness  of  our  undertaking  would  result  in  collision  and 
collapse.  My  friends  and  myself  triumphed  over  these  thoughts.  We  were  fortu- 
nate that,  in  making  our  calculations,  we  could  take  into  account  not  only  our  own 
situation,  but  that  we  had  at  our  disposal  experience  of  pioneering  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  fact,  this  supported  and  strengthened  us.  The  children 
we  brought  here  became  in  ten  years  men.  When  we  have  men  we  have  every- 
thing. But  we  brought  the  people  ourselves,  educated  them  as  we  required  them 
and  could  use  them ;  in  fact,  as  it  suited  the  community  at  large.  It  is  the  simplest 
human  reason.  It  is  the  case  in  the  smallest  countries  and  the  most  unimportant 
people.    Only  the  Jews  had  forgotten  the  A,  B,  C  of  popular  existemee. 

"  There  was  one  other  thing  which  aided  us  and  which  was  employed  in  this 
direction,  but  which  the  Jews  had  ignored  in  this  issue.  That  is  the  love  of  enter- 
prise. For  instance,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gold  was  found 
in  the  Klondyke,  a  great  stream  of  people  made  for  Alaska.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  seekers  of  gold,  but  traders  who  hung  on  to  the  gold  seekers;  beds,  tables, 
chairs,  furniture,  teachers,  singers,  everything  was  forwarded  to  the  Klondyke. 
In  a  word,  everything  one  wanted  or  didn't  want  followed,  while  a  few  people 
sought  gold  in  a  concentrated  form.  Only  a  few  of  the  adventurers  were  gold 
seekers.  The  majority  did  not  go  to  seek  the  gold  in  the  earth,  but  to  get  what 
was  already  on  the  table ." 

The  Professor  could  not  help  interposing  a  loud  "You  understand?"  But 
his  brother  put  so  heavy  a  hand  on  him  that  he  became  quiet. 

The  phonograph  continued :  "  My  example  simply  is  intended  to  point  out 
that  every  opportunity  where  there  is  a  spirit  of  enterprise  creates  other  industrial 
opportunities.  Every  practical  individual  knows  that  instinctively  without  having 
to  wait  for  the  professors  of  political  economy  to  describe  it  in  mysterious  phrases. 
We  Jews  were  for  a  long  time  enterprising.  Only  we  did  not  think  of  our 
economic  hopes  in  relation  to  our  own  future.  And  why?  Because  we  lacked  a 
sense  of  security,  but  when  that  sense  of  security  was  created  we  were  ready  to 
display  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  as  we  had  displayed  elsewhere. 

"  That  was  why  I  was  not  greatly  worried  by  the  question  of  capital.  When 
the  land  was  ready  and  the  immigration  arranged,  money  must  come  of  itself, 
and  that  is  why  I  answered  in  the  affirmative  when  I  was  asked  whether  we  could 
meet  the  Turkish  demands.  I  was  not  afraid  that  money  would  fail  us ;  it  was  no 
experiment  to  me.  It  was  an  experience  common  to  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
charter  was  signed  and  we  paid.  And  as  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  direct  the  colonization, 
I  enforced  the  condition  that  the  news  should  not  be  published  immediately.    I  ob- 
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jected  to  tumultuous  immigration.  It  would  have  been  a  chaotic  disorder.  The 
poorest  and  most  helpless  people  would  have  been  sent  here,  the  ailing  and  the 
sick  would  have  dragged  along.  We  would  have  had  to  face  starvation  and  epi- 
demics. There  is  an  old  French  play,  '  The  Fear  of  Happiness.'  It  moved  me. 
I  was  afraid  of  the  happiness  of  the  poor  Jews.  They  had  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared and  we  also  had  to  be  prepared.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  new  or- 
ganization was  appointed.  I  was  appointed  general  manager  for  five  years.  Then 
I  arranged  for  a  first  credit  of  one  million  pounds  sterling.  One  of  my  engineers 
thought  this  was  very  little." 

"  Damnably  little !  "  shouted  Kingscourt,  and  added,  "  Stop  the  machine." 

David  brought  the  phonograph  to  a  standstill. 

"  If  you  want  me  to  understand  clearly,  then  you  must  explain  to  nie  now. 
Otherwise  I  won't  understand  your  Joe  and  his  phonograph.  What  was  the  new 
corporation?  Is  that  the  same  I  heard  about  so  often  in  Neudorf?  And  what 
kind  of  directorate  was  it  and  where  did  you  get  the  money,  even  if  it  wasn't 
much  ?  " 

David  nodded.  "  I  understand  your  questions.  Joe  Levy,  believing  that 
everybody  knows  all  about  it,  didn't  think  to  tell  you  of  that.  The  new  corporation 
was  then,  and  is  now,  the. same,  yet  different.  It  was  originally  a  shareholders' 
organization ;  now  it  is  cooperative.  The  cooperative  body  is  the  heir  of  the 
shareholders'  corporation." 

"  Understand?  "  shouted  the  Professor. 

"  No.    Did  shareholders  present  you  with  their  money?    Then  it  is  a  fable?  " 

"  Mr.  Kingscourt,"  said  David,  "  It  will  be  very  simple  to  you  if  you  will 
separate  in  your  mind  the  different  juridical  personalities.  We  created  three 
juridical  or  corporate  personalities.  First  the  institutions  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  twelve  million  steriing.  Second,  the  shareholders'  cor- 
poration which  had  been  promoted  by  London  financiers  with  a  capital  of  ten 
millions  sterling,  after  a  charter  had  been  signed.  Third  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion of  the  colonists.  The  last  Wifs  represented  at  the  Congresses  by  their  dele- 
gates. These  delegates  only  put  the  masses  in  motion  after  they  had  come  to 
terms  with  the  shareholders  for  the  merging  of  that  corporation  into  the  cooper- 
ative body." 

"  You  astonish  me,  my  dear  prince  of  fables,"  said  Kingscourt,  laughing. 
"  Shareholders,  syndicate  hyenas,  interested  themselves  ?  " 

"  They  were  not  syndicate  hyenas,  Mr.  Kingscourt,"  responded  David. 
"  They  were  respectable  business  people  who  were  satisfied  with  a  fair  profit.  A 
balance  was  adjusted  between  capital  and  labor.  Neither  money  nor  labor  alone 
could  cope  with  the  difficulties.  Both  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  should  have 
their  security.  If  this  had  not  been  put  into  proper  order,  then  injustice  would  only 
have  been  a  matter  of  time.  Either  the  people  would  have  usurped  the  rights  of 
the  shareholders  or  would  have  become  their  slaves.  It  was  arranged  at  the  time 
of  the  merging  of  the  company  that  after  ten  years  the  stock  of  the  cooperative 
body  should  be  issued  and  the  company  shares  withdrawn  with  a  five  per  cent, 
interest." 
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Friedrich  interposed,  *'  It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  an  impossible  condition. 
How  could  the  needy  colonists  create  such  sums  as  to  buy  a  large  corporation  ?  " 

"  No,  my  son,"  said  Kingscourt,  "  that  is  all  clear  enough  to  me.  If  the 
colonies  succeeded,  the  colonists  could  not  be  hard  up  for  money.  They  could  get 
credit  on  their  cooperative  body." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  David.  "  When  the  cooperative  body  began  to  call  in 
the  shares,  they  obtained  the  necessary  money  by  raising  a  four  per  cent,  loan. 
And  the  cooperative  union  did  good  business  in  that  way.  The  interest  between 
the  fiftJi  and  the  tenth  years  was  roughly  a  million.  So  twenty  millions  capital 
was  required  to  withdraw  the  shares.  The  cooperative  body  was,  however,  able 
to  raise  twenty-five  millions  at  four  per  cent, ;  so  that  after  paying  out  all  claims 
of  the  shareholders  there  was  five  million  pounds  profit." 

"  Confounded  fellows,"  said  Kingscourt.  "  How  did  the  corporation  get  so 
rich?" 

"  Principally  through  the  increased  value  of  the  ground.  The  laborers  had 
brought  about  this  betterment  and  so  they  were  entitled  to  their  advantage.  You 
see  now  how  the  land  was  turned  over' to  the  commonwealth.  All  the  general 
property  was  owned  by  the  cooperative  body,  which  then  took  to  itself  the  official 
name  of  tlie  New  Community." 

The  architect  Steineck  shouted,  "  Our  guests  will  probably  be  displeased 
that  we  utilize  such  miserable  means  as  shares  and  so  forth  to  carry  out  our  pur- 
poses.   We  could  not  do  otherwise." 

"  You  are  greatly  mistaken,"  responded  Kingscourt,  "  if  you  think  such  is 
the  case.  I  lived  in  America.  I  know  what  a  corporation  is.  It  is  a  barrel. 
You  can  put  good  or  bad  into  it.  You  might  as  well  say  bottles  are  bad  because 
some  contain  poison  or  fusel.  There  were  plenty  of  colonizing  corporations. 
There  were  miserable  ones  and  good  ones.  The  East  India  Company  was  not 
bad.  In  your  new  community  I  see  an  ethical  basis.  Well,  I  would  Hke  to  hear 
more  about  it.     Set  the  chatter-box  in  motion." 


CHAPTER   III. 

David  released  the  phonograph,  which  repeated  the  last  phrases.  "  I  was 
appointed  general  manager  for  five  years.  Then  I  arranged  for  a  first  credit  of 
one  million  pounds  sterling.  One  of  my  engineers  thought  this  was  very  little. 
Anyhow,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  beginning.  I  prepared  my  plans.  It  was 
autumn,  and  I  wished  to  begin  a  regulated  immigration  after  the  winter  rains.  I 
had  about  four  months  in  which  to  do  the  work.    Not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost. 

"  T  made  my  central  office  in  London  and  appointed  the  heads  of  dififerent 
departments  from  among  men  whom  I  knew  or  who  were  recommended  to  me ; 
Smith  for  the  transport  of  emigrants,  Rubens  for  freight,  Steineck  for  building, 
Warszawski  to  purchase  machinery,  Alladino  for  land,  Kohn  and  Brownstone  for 
the  settlements,  Harburger  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  plants,  Leonkin  as  chief 
cashier  and  Wellner  as  my  general  secretary.     I  mention  them  as  they  occur  to 
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me.  My  principal  assistant  and  chief  engineer  was  Fischer,  who  is  since  dead. 
He  was  a  splendid,  earnest,  inspiring  man.    We  cannot  mourn  him  too  much. 

"  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  send  Alladino  to  Palestine  to  buy  as  much 
land  as  he  could.  He  was  a  Spanish  Jew  who  understood  Arabic  and  Greek,  an 
untiring,  clever  man,  representative  of  a  proud  family  who  traced  their  record  back 
to  Spain.  Before  the  publication  of  the  charter,  the  price  of  land  was  reasonable. 
I  could  rely  upon  Alladino  not  being  fooled  by  cunning  agents.  The  purchase 
of  the  land  was  not  undertaken  by  the  New  Community  and  two  millions  were 
set  aside.  Fifty  million  francs  was  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Palestine,  under  the  then  existing  conditions.  As,  at  the  signing  of  the  charter, 
we  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Turkish  Government  not  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions against  immigration,  we  were  pretty  well  secured  for  a  time.  We  had 
numbered,  sectional  maps  of  Palestine  prepared.  One  set  we  kept  in  the  office 
and  the  other  Alladino  took  with  him.  He  had  only  to  telegraph  the  numbers 
marked  on  the  sections,  when  he  had  made  a  purchase ;  so  from  day  to  day  I  could 
familiarize  myself  with  every  detail  of  our  position. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  sent  the  botanist  Harburger  to  Australia  to  buy  euca- 
lyptus, and  he  had  power  to  purchase  all  other  seeds  and  plants  suitable  for  our 
zone  of  temperature.  Alladino  and  Harburger  went  together  as  far  as  Marseilles ; 
then  they  separated.  Alladino  journeyed  to  Alexandria,  but  Harburger  traveled 
through  the  Riviera  making  his  purchases.  He  reported  daily  to  Rubens.  A 
week  later  he  left  Naples  for  Port  Said  and  I  did  not  hear  from  him  again  until 
he  reached  Melbourne. 

"  Warszawski  was  sent  to  America  to  purchase  agricultural  machinery  and 
all  kinds  of  haulage  material.  As  with  all  my  assistants,  his  instructions  were 
not  to  follow  me  to  the  letter  but  to  do  what  was  practical.  If  he  came  across 
what  did  not  concern  him,  but  what  would  be  of  ultimate  use  to  us,  he  had 
to  inform  me  by  telegraph.  In  this  way  we  gained  many  points.  We  were 
mainly  successful  because  we  worked  in  harmony  with  the  period.  I  said  to 
Warszawski  when  he  left  me,  *  Don't  buy  any  old  iron.'  He  understood  me.  He 
had  another  mission ;  and  that  was  to  arrange  for  the  departure  of  the  East  Euro- 
pean Jews  who  had  settled  on  that  continent,  because  I  regarded  them  as  of  great 
importance  to  our  operations.  These  people  had  displayed  great  energy  in  over- 
coming their  miserable  conditions.  They  had  the  advantage  of  the  American 
school  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

'*  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  New  York  was  the  greatest  Jewish 
city  in  the  world.  Naturally,  the  great  masses  of  East  European  refugees  could 
not  be  maintained  there.  They  crowded  upon  one  another  as  in  a  colossal  press. 
They  loft  one  misery  to  enter  another.  So  there,  too,  the  withdrawal  of  the  sur- 
plus was  of  as  much  utility  as  in  the  East  of  Europe.  The  migration  of  these 
masses  had  to  be  carefully  prepared. 

"  Warszawski  was  instructed  to  confer  privately  with  the  leaders  of  the  differ- 
ent Zionistic  organizations.  In  order  to  obtain  a  fruitful  result  of  his  plan,  he 
had  simply  to  say  this :  *  A  well  capitalized  corporation  has  been  started 
and  concessions  have  been  obtained  in  Palestine,  to  develop  the  agriculture  and 
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industry  of  the  country.  Able  workers,  educated  or  uneducated,  can  be  em- 
ployed from  next  February.  The  names  of  those  desirous  of  going  are  to  be  gath- 
ered through  their  societies.  The  forms  provide  for  name,  age,  place  of  birth, 
present  occupation,  number  in  family  and  personal  property.  Among  the  unskilled 
laborers,  those  who  are  married  are  to  be  given  preference.  Every  organiza- 
tion had  to  undertake  moral  responsibility  for  those  it  recommended.  The  moral 
responsibility  provided  that  those  societies  which  recommended  incapable  individ- 
uals wre  not  to  be  recognized  in  the  future.  It  was  a  matter  of  honor  for  societies 
to  recommend  the  best  people.  It  was  their  business  to  discover  them  either  by 
vote  or  by  the  appointment  of  their  leaders.  He  said,  *  You  know  one  another 
and  your  capacities.' 

"  A  similar  message  was  sent  to  Roumania,  Russia,  Galicia  and  Algeria  to 
set  the  Zionist  societies  in  motion.  I  sent  Leonkin  to  Russia,  Brownstone,  who 
lived  in  Jassy,  to  Roumania,  Kohn  to  Galicia  and  Smith  to  Algeria.  Leonkin 
was  back  in  three  weeks,  the  others  in  a  fortnight.  Each  had  arranged  a  proper 
chain  of  correspondence.  Naturally,  everything  had  to  be  centralized.  I  under- 
took to  correspond  only  with  the  central  office  in  each  country.  Otherwise,  we 
would  have  been  buried  in  letters.  The  societies  organized  district  committees 
and  the  district  committees  created  centers.  This  made  a  chain  which  brought 
them  into  touch  with  my  office.  In  order  to  have  all  the  details  of  our  operations 
clearly  before  me  I  had  a  lot  of  pins  manufactured  with  glass  heads  of  different  col- 
ors :  dark  blue,  light  blue,  yellow,  red,  green,  black  and  white.  I  stuck  the  pins 
in  large  maps ;  each  color  denoting  a  different  stage  of  organization.  Green  rep- 
resented agriculture,  red  industry,  yellow  independent  artisans,  light  blue  inde- 
pendent families  who  had  organized  as  agricultural  groups  and  only  needed  land, 
black  for  those  organizations  that  had  acted  improperly.  I  used  other  pins  of 
mixed  colors,  green  and  red,  light  blue  and  yellow,  and  so  forth. 

"  They  are  all  petty  details  but  they  lightened  the  work  considerably.  Thanks 
to  the  reports  shown  on  these  maps,  I  knew  from  day  to  day  exactly  every  detail 
right  down  to  the  last  button.  Later  on  I  had  a  number  of  pins  for  the  railways, 
for  marking  the  voyages  of  ships.  I  knew  at  any  moment  where  every  boat  was 
and  her  destination.  When  I  was  traveling  Wellner  used  to  telegraph  me  twice 
a  day  a  summary  of  all  his  reports. 

"  Probably  at  one  time  there  existed  a  view  that  the  imminence  of  migration 
would  demoralize  the  people.  No  one  would  care  very  much  to  work  or  to  do 
his  duty  if  he  had  the  idea  of  departure  before  him.  The  opposite  took  place.  As 
the  organizations  had,  in  their  own  interest,  to  pick  out  the  best  people,  consider- 
able friendly  competition  followed  among  those  desirous  of  going  in  order  to  have 
their  names  entered  on  the  lists,  which  became  a  roll  of  honor  of  the  communi- 
ties. One  had  to  show  considerable  perseverance  in  order  to  be  accounted  worthy 
of  entering  the  Promised  Land.  I  admit  that  I  did  not  even  dream  of  this,  and  yet 
it  might  have  been  so  easily  foreseen.  Many  irregular  and  helpless  men  labored 
harder  than  before,  in  order  to  be  economically  useful.  Many  a  family  was  re- 
united, many  a  dissolute  man  attempted  his  own  rescue. 

"  In  this  way,  the  operations  of  a  regular  migration  had  advantages  for 
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those  who  remained  behind.  The  whole  work  was  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
good  behavior,  and  it  was  made  clear  to  the  organizations  that  only  those  would 
be  accepted  who  were  entitled  to  regular  passports  from  the  countries  in  which 
they  lived.  We  had  no  room  for  vagrants.  The  governments,  which  were  inti- 
mately informed  of  our  work,  lent  us  every  possible  measure  of  support.  But 
that  was  a  latter  issue. 

"  In  the  first  weeks  after  I  had  sent  Alladino,  Warszawski  and  the  others  on 
their  missions,  Fischer,  Steineck,  Wellner  and  myself  remained  in  London.  All 
our  technical  plans  were  developed  there.  Many  of  them  have  already  been  real- 
ized. Some  have  got  beyond  our  expectations.  Some  have  been  discarded.  I  do 
not  presume  to  say  that  we  have  done  what  was  not  done  before  us.  The  Ameri- 
can, German  and  French  engineers  had  done  all  these  things,  but  in  the  Orient 
we  were  the  first  representatives  of  culture.  Steineck  prepared  plans  for  artisans' 
dwellings  and  station  houses.  A  few  cheap  types  had  to  serve  at  first,  for  the 
question  of  speed  predominated,  we  could  not  think  of  beauty  then.  The  magnifi- 
cent effects,  the  grandiose  establishments  made  by  Steineck  in  our  various  cities 
are  all  of  later  date.  At  first  we  had  only  to  think  of  making  rude  shelters  for  the 
people.  On  his  advice,  I  ordered  from  France  five  hundred  barracks  so  built  that 
they  could  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  put  up  again  within  an  hour.  I  stipulated  that 
the  barracks  should  be  delivered  in  Marseilles  by  the  middle  of  February,  where 
Rubens  was  to  take  charge  of  them.  After  we  had  adopted  Steineck's  plan  for 
houses,  I  instructed  him  to  get  the  material,  and  to  appoint  the  builders  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  gave  him  an  independent  office  and  instructed  him  not  to 
waste  any  time.    His  answer  was  that  he  must  first  go  to  Sweden  and  Finland." 

At  this  juncture  the  architect  broke  out  into  a  laugh.  The  recollection  tickled 
him  immensely.  His  brother  turned  upon  him.  "  Control  yourself ;  you  annoy 
us."    David,  who  had  stopped  the  phonograph,  turned  it  back. 

The  machine  continued :  "  He  said  he  must  first  go  to  Sweden  and  Finland. 
That  was  not  the  route  to  Palestine  but  I  understood.  He  went  to  Sweden  to 
buy  wood ;  then  he  traveled  to  Switzerland,  to  Austria  and  Germany  and  gathered 
a  band  of  scholars  from  the  technical  schools  who  had  just  completed  their  studies. 

"  In  six  weeks  he  had  opened  his  establishment  in  Jaffa  with  a  hundred 
draftsmen  and  building  engineers,  and  the  young  men  showed  capacity.  The 
request  for  young  Jews  acquainted  with  technical  matters  spread  through  all  the 
student  unions.  Here  again  we  saw  the  results  of  our  organization.  The  idea  of 
going  to  Palestine  and  making  a  good  career  lent  wings  to. the  studies  of  the 
young  men.  They  put  aside  politics  and  cards,  and  devoted  themselves  earnestly 
to  their  work.  The  wood  that  Steineck  had  bought  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  as 
well  as  the  iron  he  had  purchased  in  Germany  and  Austria,  were  all  passed  on  to 
Rubens,  who  had,  in  the  meantime  made  arrangements  with  railways,  transport 
companies  and  wharfingers.  Rubens  was  a  splendid  transport  officer.  His  work 
is  practically  forgotten  now  because  there  is  such  a  tremendous  traffic  now  between 
Palestine  and  Europe ;  but  the  first  three  years  he  needed  all  his  wits  to  get  cheap 
transport.  Rubens  made  use  of  the  most  remarkable  means.  He  used  Spanish 
and  Greek  and  North  African  ships.     I  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  he  re- 
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garded  his  freight  work  as  sport.  He  let  the  goods  make  the  most  remarkable 
trips,  but  on  the  day  that  things  were  required  they  turned  up.  And  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  he  had  used  slow  boats  in  order  to  save  warehouse  expenses. 
He  regarded  a  ship  as  a  floating  dock.  He  used  in  his  department  the  chart  sys- 
tem and  the  color-headed  pins,  each  color  denoting  something,  dry  goods,  flour, 
sugar,  wood,  iron  and  so  forth.  I  could  always  find  out  anything  relating  to  this 
department  by  simply  walking  into  his  ofifice. 

"  He  was  a  strict  economist,  which  was  to  our  advantage.  It  was  one 
of  Ruben's  ideas  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  big  merchants  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  even  before  the  migration  started.  He  bought  up  all 
their  empty  cases  for  the  use  of  the  emigrants,  and  in  this  way  saved  them 
very  much  money;  for  it  enabled  them  to  take  their  furniture  with  them.  We, 
on  our  part,  could  avoid  having  to  supply  the  people  with  all  these  household 
necessities,  which  the  export  companies  would  hardly  risk  to  send  off  at  the  first 
m.oment,  seeing  that  our  people  were  not  in  possession  of  much  money.  If  they 
had  had  to  start  life  again  on  an  easy  payment  system,  they  would  have  been  con- 
siderably hindered.  Of  course,  this  was  one  in  some  measure,  and  we  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  trading  houses ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  were  able  to  fix  prices 
on  which  our  colonists  could  purchase  their  wares.  Our  financial  department 
only  negotiated  with  such  houses  as  would  give  fixed  tariffs,  and  we  thus  avoided 
usury  on  the  part  of  the  traders  who  were,  in  their  turn,  well  secured;  in  fact, 
never  before  had  they  obtained  a  better  security  for  their  business  undertakings. 
There  was  something  autocratic  in  all  this,  but  it  led  to  freedom.  Competition 
remained  open,  so  that  prices  fell.  We  were  able  to  prevent  the  creation  of  any 
trust  by  turning  our  better  colonists  away  from  those  who  tried  to  maintain 
prices.  It  was  in  this  way  that  we  forced  the  market  for  the  first  two  or  three 
months.  While  the  organizations  were  preparing  the  emigrants,  the  export 
houses  were  preparing  their  export  houses  at  Haifa,  Jaffa,  Jericho  and  before  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  native  population  witnessed  with  astonishment  the 
transformation  of  the  evening  lands.    They  could  not  explain  it  to  themselves. 

"  A  growling  letter  from  the  architect  Steineck,  written  about  that  time, 
pictures  the  grave  amazement  of  the  Orientals  at  the  appearance  of  this  wonder. 
'  The  serious  camels  remain  standing  and  shake  their  heads,'  wrote  our  friend. 
But  the  natives  began  at  once  to  purchase ;  and  the  goods  of  the  new  bazaar  spread 
to  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  People  streamed  in. 
There  was  thus  a  scene  of  new  life  and  trade  in  the  foreground  of  our  enterprise. 

"  The  results  achieved  in  a  few  months  led  the  large  traders  to  send  valuable 
goods  to  Palestine  on  their  own  responsibility.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  our 
prosperous  great  industries.  I  was  afterwards  charged  and  attacked  in  the  news- 
papers that  T  had  favored  the  amassing  of  wealth  on  the  part  of  enterprising 
firms.  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  to  it.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  And  it 
could  not  be  corrected  afterwards.  I  had  only  to  take  care  that  no  employee  of 
the  new  corporation  received  more  than  his  proper  salary.  I  looked  after  that 
pitilessly,  as  everyone  will  testify.  That  I  did  not  make  a  fortune  is  well  known, 
but  if  business  houses  made  profit,  it  seems  to  me  even  now,  in  the  interests  of 
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our  aflfairs  to  have  been  right.  Wherever  gold  is  dug  out  of  the  earth,  people  go ; 
in  what  way  it  grows  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

"  I  do  not  undervalue  ideals  and  sentimental  principles,  but  material  attitudes 
are  also  worth  something. 

"  To  get  at  a  later  development,  after  Steineck  left,  I  had  time  to  study 
Fischer's  plans.  He  had  made  plans  for  streets,  for  waterworks,  power  houses, 
railways,  canals  and  harbors.  They  were  classical.  His  great  plan  of  a  canal 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  with  his  inspiring  idea  of  utilizing  the 
fall  of  the  valley,  he  had  prepared  then  on  paper.  A  Swiss  engineer,  a  Christian, 
who,  inspired  by  Zionism  had  become  a  Jew  and  taken  the  name  of  Abraham, 
assisted  him  with  this  work.  Fischer  regarded  him  as  the  man  to  carry  out  the 
work.  The  perfect  charts  prepared  by  the  English  general  staff  and  Armstrong's 
raised  maps,  issued  by  the  Palestinean  Exploration  Fund,  were  of  great  use  to  us ; 
for  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  establishment  of  our  first  railway  depot  was  de- 
cided upon. 

"  The  poor  little  line  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  could  not,  of  course,  serve  our 
purposes.  The  coast  line  southwards  from  Jaffa  to  Port  Said  and  northwards  from 
Caesarea,  Haifa,  Tyrus,  Sidon  and  Beyrout  with  a  junction  to  Damascus  was 
first  secured.  The  new  line  to  Jerusalem  followed.  The  Jordan  valley  railway  to 
the  eastern  and  western  branch  lines  to  the  Sea  of  Genesareth  and  the  Lebanon 
railway  was  next  taken  in  hand.  Warszawski  in  America  and  Leonkin  in  Russia 
raised  the  money  for  this  purpose. 

"  I  had  a  fight  with  my  directors  for  the  guarantee  of  the  interest.  They 
thought  I  was  crazy  for  offering  to  guarantee  the  profit  of  the  earning  powers 
of  these  lines,  but  I  forced  my  will  upon  them  and  proved  I  was  right.  It  was 
a  question  of  five  years,  during  which  I  forced  through  line  after  line.  To-day 
that  is  all  old  history.    The  New  Community  has  bought  all  these  lines. 

"  After  the  question  of  transport  I  was  mostly  concerned  with  that  of  getting 
draught  cattle.  One  of  my  duties  was  the  establishment  of  a  g^eat  agricultural 
undertaking,  and  we  had  not  only  to  purchase,  but  to  bring  and  feed  the  cattle 
in  Palestine.  This  work  fell  into  Brownstone's  department  and  we  had  many 
serious  talks  about  it.  His  views  did  not  seem  right  to  me.  I  was  very  much 
afraid  of  buying  great  herds  of  oxen  in  the  Danube  provinces  and  of  transport- 
ing them  slowly  over  land  and  sea.  He  thought  it  was  the  right  time,  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I  could  decide.  I  sympathized  much  with  the  idea  of  purchasing 
the  cattle  in  Egypt,  but  a  good  deal  could  be  said  against  that.  For  several  weeks 
I  could  not  leave  London,  and  then  I  took  a  trip  to  Germany  in  order  to  inspect  a 
new  electric  motor  plow.  I  thought  it  was  an  inspiring  idea.  I  regarded  the 
electric  plow  as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
one  we  use  to-day  is  far  more  practical,  but  even  as  it  was  it  is  extremely  good. 
I  bought  all  the  machines  that  the  factory  had  turned  out,  ordered  all  they  could 
manufacture  by  February,  and  telegraphed  to  Warszawski  at  New  York,  '  Buy 
all  the  electric  motor  plows  that  you  can  get  delivered  by  February.'  He  an- 
swered, '  Will  see.'    When  I  returned  to  London  he  telegraphed  that  three  hun- 
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dred  motor  plows  would  be  delivered  in  Jaffa  in  February.  Through  this  find  I 
was  saved  many  troubles. 

"  On  my  return  from  Germany  I  had  a  humorous  interview  with  Brownstone. 
I  can  still  see  his  amazed  and  insulted  face  when  I  told  him,  '  My  dear  friend, 
you  have  become  a  superfluity.  We  do  not  need  oxen.'  Only  from  the  general 
laughter  around  me  did  I  realize  the  comical  misunderstanding.  I  apologized  and 
explained.  Brownstone  laughed  louder  than  the  rest.  Brownstone  was  certainly 
not  a  superfluity.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  although  he  had  to  find  fewer 
draught  oxen.  We  required  horses,  milch  cows,  sheep,  fowls  and  a  great  mass  of 
fodder  for  all  the  animals.  All  this  became  clear  when  Brownstone  returned  from' 
Roumania.  So  I  sent  him  to  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Hungary  to  buy  the  right 
cattle.  Instead  of  oxen  we  had  to  buy  coals.  This  was  one  of  Rubens'  tasks,  for 
in  those  days,  Asiatic  coals  could  not  be  got  at  as  easily  as  now.  Rubens  covered 
the  whole  field  by  a  series  of  telegrams  to  the  English  coal  companies.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  this  question  was  settled.  It  was  one  of  our  best  moments,  in  which 
we  felt  the  advance  of  the  modern  world.  For  we  thought  it  a  remarkable 
achievement.  So  it  was.  Because  we  did  not  have  then  the  advantage  of  the 
hydraulic  power  of  the  Dead  Sea  canal.  We  no  longer  need  English  coals  in 
order  to  till  the  soil  of  Palestine.  And  the  motor  that  stood  in  the  corners  of  the 
fields  is  now  an  old-fashioned  thing  to  us.  We  now  have  wires  carrying  the  power 
of  the  Jordan  fall  into  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  batteries  on  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Hermon,  right  across  the  country  following  the  plow.  We  have  replaced  coals 
by  water.    This  was  one  of " 

Professor  Steineck  called  loudly  for  the  right  to  speak.  David  stopped  the 
phonograph. 

"  I  want  to  make  a  remark,"  said  the  Professor.  "  It  is  only  a  literary  obser- 
vation, so  don't  be  annoyed  at  me.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  we  have  been 
listening  to  from  our  invisible  Joe  ?    The  new  Chad  Gadya.    Understand  ?  " 

Kingscourt,  naturally,  did  not  understand.  It  had  to  be  explained.  Chad 
Gadya!  A  kid!  The  kid  is  the  last  the  half-playful,  half-mystic  recital  in 
the  book  of  the  Passover.  The  kid  is  eaten  by  the  cat,  the  dog  devours  the  cat, 
the  stick  beats  the  dog,  the  fire  burns  the  stick,  the  water  quenches  the  fire, 
the  ox  consumes  the  water,  the  slaughterer  kills  the  ox,  the  angel  of  death  seizes 
the  slaughterer,  and  above  all  is  God,  who  guides  the  whole  path  and  the  angel 
of  death  back  to  the  kid — the  kid ! 

"  So  also  it  goes  with  the  powers  of  the  plow,"  suggested  the  Professor.  "  The 
ox  consumes  the  cabbage  and  is  in  turn  consumed  by  the  water." 

Whereunto  the  old  man  Litvak  added,  "  And  above  all  is  God,  right  back  to 
the  lamb." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  late  ajid  the  audience  was  tired,  and  so  it  was  proposed  to  postpone  the 
continuance  of  the  phonographic  recital  to  another  day.    They  separated.    It  was 
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a  clear,  moonlight  night,  and  the  way  from  the  Litvak  villa  by  the  strand  to  the 
hotel  was  a  pleasant  stroll.  Kingscourt  walked  ahead  with  Steineck,  putting  ques- 
tion after  question.  He  had  become  warmly  interested  in  this  Jewish  history, 
but  he  considered  it  necessary  to  make  clear  that  it  was  the  big  business  element 
in  it  all  which  interested  him.  He  could  not  interest  himself  in  the  future  of 
humanity,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  not.  He  was,  and  would  remain,  an  enemy 
of  humanity,  he  regarded  it  as  most  stupid  to  indulge  in  neighborly  love,  for  the 
neighbor  would  remain  eternally  unthankful.  But  as  a  curiosity  in  human  under- 
takings, he  could  certainly  express  his  pleasure  at  what  had  happened.  He  would 
be  most  happy  to  listen  to  the  phonographic  record  in  the  morning. 

The  other  guests  at  the  Seder  followed  in  twos  and  threes.  The  last  were 
Mrs.  Litvak  and  Friedrich,  who  strolled  along  dreaming,  giving  no  answer  to  his 
companion's  observations.  They  had  almost  reached  the  hotel  before  he  broke 
silence.  "  What  a  night !  The  moon  rays  on  the  sea  of  Genesareth  and  all  that 
is  wonderful  is  only  natural.  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  question  of  the  Seder. 
What  is  the  distinction  between  this  night  and  all  other  nights?  Ah,  I  under- 
stand. The  freedom  in  which  we  first  became  human  beings.  Yes,  madam,  he 
who  has  worked  in  may  dare  to  live  in."     .     .     . 

"  Do  you  not  dare  ?  " 

"  No.     Kingscourt  wishes  to  leave." 

"  Oh,  what !  "  she  smiled.  "  We  will  soon  arrange  that.  You  both  belong 
to  us.  You,  as  the  rescuer  of  our  family,  he  as  your  friend.  I  will  make  you 
both  settle  here.  Please  don't  contradict  me.  I  have  also  something  to  say.  As 
to  the  concerns  of  the  old  grumbler,  I  will  settle  that  with  bonds  of  love." 

Friedrich  looked  amazed.    "  You  want  to  get  him  married  ?  " 

"  If  I  wanted  to  do  that,  I  could  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Litvak.  "  I  would  marry 
him  to  Mrs.  Gothland  or  to  my  sister-in-law,  Miriam." 

"  The  joke  is  rather  grewsome  against  the  old  man." 

"  A  man,"  she  said,  very  earnestly,  "  is  never  too  old  to  marry.  Notwith- 
standing our  equality,  you  always  have  this  advantage  over  us.  But  I  will  keep 
hold  of  Mr.  Kingscourt  with  other  bonds  of  love.  He  is  quite  impressed  with  my 
little  Fritz.  I  have  noticed  that.  I  am  not  surprised,  because  everybody  sees  that 
my  little  Fritz  is  an  uncommon  child." 

Friedrich  fell  into  the  humor  of  flattering  this  motherly  love.    "  So  beautiful !" 

"  Oh,  he  is  even  cleverer  than  he  is  beautiful,  and  even  better-humored  than 
he  is  clever,"  she  said.  "  Now,  do  you  see  ?  If  I  leave  Mr.  Kingscourt  frequently 
in  the  company  of  my  little  Fritz,  the  child  will  wake  his  heart.  Then  he  cannot 
get  away.    So  he  remains  here  and  you  with  him." 

Friedrich  laughed  at  the  curious  thought  of  an  otherwise  clever  woman,  but 
he  did  not  shake  her  confidence  that  one  could  not  release  oneself  from  little 
Fritz.  Fritzchen  was  a  pleasant  little  child  and  it  seemed  that  Mrs.  Litvak  did 
not  altogether  over-rate  the  attachment  between  the  old  man  and  the  baby ;  for 
the  next  afternoon  Friedrich  discovered  Kingscourt  shamefacedly  crawling  about 
on  all  fours,  whilst  the  little  boy  rode  on  his  back.  "  That  boy  is  going  to  join 
the  cavalry,"  he  said,  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  when  Friedrich  helped  him  on 
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his  legs.  He  bade  the  child  go  to  its  nurse,  but  it  seemed  to  have  a  great  desire  for 
his  company  and  in  no  way  realized  that  it  was  associated  with  the  grimmest  pos- 
sible misanthrope.  Indeed,  he  cried  when  he  was  taken  to  his  grandparents  and 
Kingscourt  refused  to  act  as  escort.  What  could  Kingscourt  do?  He  had  to 
offer  himself;  laughed  at  the  whole  affair,  and  was  overjoyed  when  the  child, 
coming  into  the  sunshine,  regained  its  mood.  The  others  could  do  what  they  liked ; 
as  for  him,  he  was  going  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  end  of  that  scene.  Mrs.  Lit- 
vak,  David  and  Friedrich  followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  shortly  after  they  saw 
Kingscourt  following  close  behind  the  nurse,  who  was  carrying  the  child.  He 
had  become  old  without  having  known  the  tyranny  and  the  magic  of  a  little 
child.    He  did  not  know  that  such  a  rosy  little  baby  could  become  dangerous. 

Thus  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  slavery  to  it.  Fritzchen  then  gave  him 
the  name  of  Otto,  and  the  first  complete  sign  of  real  friendship  between  Adelbert 
von  KonigshofT,  called  Kingscourt,  and  Fritzchen  Litvak  was  that  it  sufficed  Mr. 
Kingscourt  to  be  Otto  in  the  mouth  of  the  baby.  As  long  as  Fritzchen  was  in 
that  humor,  Otto  could  not  concern  himself  with  anybody  else.  Only  after  the 
midday  meal,  when  the  young  despot  fell  asleep,  could  Kingscourt  ask  for  a 
continuation  of  Joe  Levy's  story. 

All  the  guests  of  the  previous  evening  were  not  again  present.  Mrs.  Goth- 
land, who  was  at  the  head  of  a  nursing  institution,  was  visiting  patients.  '  The 
priest  from  Sepphoris  had  returned  home.  Father  Ignatius  was  not  free.  The 
brothers  Steineck  would  come  later,  but  as  the  records  could  be  repeated  at  will, 
those  who  missed  it  on  this  occasion  would  have  their  opportunity. 

David  had  the  apparatus  brought  into  the  salon  on  the  first  floor,  which 
opened  into  the  sick  chamber  of  his  mother.  To-day  she  seemed  somewhat 
better  and  was  placed  in  an  invalid  chair.  She  sat  with  a  sorrowful  laugh  on  her 
weak  face,  and  listened  like  the  others.  Miriam  reposed  on  a  footstool  near  her, 
and  from  time  to  time  took  her  hand.  The  elder  Litvak  made  himself  comfortable 
in  an  armchair.  Kingscourt  did  the  same.  Reschid  Bey  assisted  David  to 
arrange  the  machine  and  then  took  a  seat  next  to  him.  Friedrich  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kins sat  themselves  in  a  corner. 

From  where  he  sat,  Friedrich  could  see  over  the  heads  of  the  others  into  the 
open  to  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake ;  and  between  him  and  the  landscape 
sat  Miriam,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  light.  David  regulated  the  machine,  and  Joe 
Levy's  voice  continued  the  story  from  where  he  had  left  ofif  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. 

"  These  were  practically  my  first  measures.  But  the  machine  was  speedily 
in  motion.  From  Alladino  I  received  good  reports  about  his  purchases  of  land. 
Steineck  reported  that  in  the  month  of  March  he  would  open  a  brick  kiln  and  a 
cement  factory  on  new  systems  in  Haifa.  Warszawski  and  Leonkin  reported  that 
the  societies  were  active  and  enthusiastic.  Brownstone  and  Cohen  reported  that 
they  had  negotiated  for  the  delivery  of  cattle  and  fodder  for  the  spring.  We 
had,  however,  not  only  to  think  of  helpless  masses,  but  also  of  those  in  a  better 
economic  condition  who  would  be  drawn  to  Palestine.  We  could  not  reach  these 
through  oflfers  of  work  or  direct  support. 
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"  I  had,  therefore,  to  think  out  another  idea,  and  I  utiHzed  one  that  was 
tried  by  the  Khedive  Ishmael.  The  Egyptian  ruler  decided  that  whoever  undertook 
to  build  a  house  costing  at  least  thirty  thousand  francs  would  be  presented  with 
the  necessary  land  free  of  charge.  I  did  the  same,  conditional  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  property  to  the  New  Community  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  We  had  already 
decided  to  restore  the  old  Jewish  Jubilee.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Khedive, 
through  this  clever  move,  built  the  beautiful  part  of  Cairo.  The  idea  had  the  same 
eii'ect  among  ourselves.  No  sooner  had  we  announced  the  scheme  than  our  rep- 
resentatives were  overwhelmed  with  applications. 

"  The  general  secretary,  Wellner,  worked  in  common  with  the  chief  engineer 
Fischer,  to  meet  all  the  claims  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  building.  The  plans 
of  the  cities  of  Haifa,  Jaffa  and  Tiberias  were  decided  in  their  general  lines  even 
before  Steineck  left,  and  he  had  handed  us  plans  of  many  fine  types  of  houses  with 
estimates  of  cost.  We  distributed  copies  of  these  plans  to  the  would-be  builders, 
who  were  not,  however,  obliged  to  use  our  types,  they  could  use  them  as  guides 
in  deciding  the  cost  of  houses  to  be  built  on  such  plans.  The  first  distribution  of 
building  lots  took  place  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  first  day  of  spring,  and  we 
closed  the  list  of  applications  the  last  day  of  February.  Everyone  desirous  of 
owning  a  lot  had  to  undertake  to  join  the  cooperative  community  of  settlers  and 
had  to  deposit  money  or  paper  to  the  value  of  one-third  of  his  undertaking  and 
he  or  his  representative  had  to  appear  to  take  up  the  papers  at  the  appointed  day. 
The  security  was  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  building  operations  began.  The  work 
of  distribution  was  put  in  hand,  and  on  the  first  day  of  spring  the  representatives 
of  the  New  Community  had  to  organize  a  committee  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  applicants  resident  in  the  various  centers.  The  plots  were  allotted  according 
to  the  priority  of  actual  building  undertakings.  In  cases  where  they  desired  to 
begin  building  at  the  same  time,  the  larger  groups  had  an  advantage  over  the 
smaller  ones.  Individual  applications  came  last.  In  arranging  that  the  work 
should  be  done  in  groups,  we  had  in  mind  the  idea  that  this  would  strengthen 
the  feeling  of  settlement  and  would  also  bring  about  a  mutual  understanding 
as  bearing  together  the  incidental  burdens  that  would  arise.  The  result  was 
that  the  individual  applicants  joined  groups,  and  the  smaller  groups  joined  the 
larger  ones;  and  in  this  way  all  disputes  were  avoided.  In  parcelling  out  lots, 
we  favored  those  groups  who  undertook  incidental  to  their  building  to  rebuild 
the  streets,  roads,  who  were  concerned  with  drainage  and  who  undertook  lighting 
and  the  provision  of  water.  Every  detail  was  attended  to  which  could  in  any  way 
avoid  disputes,  and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  such  as  might 
unavoidably  occur,  as  between  the  granting  of  different  allotments.  A  strong 
juridical  bureau  was  established  to  meet  these  eventualities ;  and  as  its  members 
were  selected  from  all  parts,  its  services  were  also  at  our  disposal  for  a  corre- 
spondence which  was  carried  on  in  all  possible  languages.  We  had  announced 
in  the  newspapers  that  promoters  who  wished  to  utilize  capital  in  industries  in 
one  of  the  countries  coasting  the  Mediterranean  could  obtain  advice  and  in- 
formation concerning  work,  economic  conditions  and  even  obtain  credit  for  ma- 
chinery.   Every  post  brought  us  answers.    The  stacks  of  letters  did  not  incom- 
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mode  us,  because  in  many  cases  we  were  merely  asked  to  name  the  country  in 
which  these  opportunities  presented  themselves.  The  majority  could  be  answered 
simply  on  forms,  but  in  the  thousands  of  letters  there  were  some  serious  proj- 
ects. The  requests  came  not  only  from  Jews,  but  from  many  non-Jews;  and 
from  amongst  the  Jews,  particularly  from  Germans  and  Englishmen,  who  had  a 
special  appreciation  of  colonizing  enterprises.  We  heeded  neither  nationality  nor 
religion.  Everybody  was  welcome.  We  took  every  precaution  on  our  side;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  able  to  encourage  those  who  wished  to  engage  in 
business,  because  we  would  give  them  distinct  information  as  to  whether  they  were 
likely  to  meet  with  large  or  little  competition  in  a  certain  district.  It  was  to  our 
interest  that  such  enterprises  as  were  engaged  upon  should  be  lasting.  And  out 
of  this  great  correspondence  arose  a  bureau  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of 
work  and  enterprise;  and  our  national  economic  success  is  in  no  light  measure 
due  to  that  bureau.  We  were  able  to  avoid  through  it  over-production  and  to 
maintain  order  without  bringing  any  pressure  to  bear  on  individuals.     Having 

regulated  all  this  work  I  set  about  a  new  scheme " 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Litvak  gave  her  son  a  sign.  He  stopped  the  appar- 
atus and  crossed  over  to  his  mother.  She  felt  tired  and  wished  to  return  to  bed. 
The  invalid  chair  was  wheeled  out  of  the  room.  As  she  left,  she  gazed  mournfully 
at  the  company.  Then  the  door  closed  behind  her.  Her  husband  sighed  and  the 
others  looked  grieved. 

(  To  be  continued.^ 
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Zionistic  Reminiscences 

Fourth  Paper* 

By  J.  DE  HAAS 

XII. 

IN  my  last  I  penned  some  of  my  recollections  of  the  first  important  visit  of  Dr. 
Herzl  to  London.  There  followed  immediately,  through  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1896,  an  attempt  at  Zionist  endeavor.  Remarkable  mathematical  plans 
were  evolved  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  cause.  Secret  societies  were 
projected,  and  much  else  that  was  pardonable  in  the  first  blush  of  enthusiasm. 
However,  the  Bnai  Zion  continued  to  work  and  to  make  propaganda  for  the  c'.»use, 
and  gradually  news  reached  London  of  minute  restorations  of  the  old  spirit  in 
provincial  cities.  We  had,  however,  no  press  at  our  command,  from  the  news 
point  of  view.  No  one  knew  very  much  what  was  being  done  elsewhere;  and 
such  information  as  filtered  through  from  Russia  and  Vienna  helped  but  little  to 
the  realization  of  what  was  about  to  follow.  All  my  letters  to  Dr.  Herzl  at  this 
period  simply  ended  up,  "  What  is  the  latest  news  "  For  all  kinds  of  things 
were  being  told  us  by  all  manner  of  men. 

His  Parisian  visit  had  not  been  a  success.  I  cannot  venture  to  relate  all  that 
was  said  and  done  then,  since  the  men  concerned  may  still  one  day  want  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  cause ;  but  it  is  apparent  now,  as  it  was  then,  that  the  few  Jews  in 
Paris  interested  in  Palestine  had  but  a  very  small  notion  of  what  should  be  done ; 
and  there  was  a  belief  in  the  French  capital  that  Palestine  should  still  be,  as  it  al- 
ways had  been,  a  dumping  ground  for  paupers.  This  expression,  forcibly  put  to 
him,  led  by  Dr.  Herzl  as  much  as  anything  to  help  effect  the  sharp  cleavage  be- 
tween the  Zionists  and  the  Chovevi  Zion  that  speedily  followed. 

My  own  share  of  the  work,  as  far  as  America  was  concerned,  was  the  writing 
of  polemical  letters  to  the  press  and  how  far  they  aroused  attention  I  do  not 
know.  Anyway,  we  were  satisfied  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  movement  in 
London,  and  patiently  gathering  our  forces  by  any  and  every  means.  We  were 
not  very  particular  as  to  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  individuals  who  joined 
us,  but  we  did  make  certain  of  one  thing :  That  whoever  entered  our  circle  should 
be  imbued  with  national  feeling  and  practical  understanding  of  the  issue,  that  his 
Zionism  would  stand  all  kinds  of  shocks  and  endure  wherever  he  might  go,  for 
we  had  in  view  two  things  at  the  onset :  that  if  we  were  not  prepared  to  lose  we 
had  no  right  to  win,  and  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  should  become  propagan- 
dists of  the  cause. 

XIII. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  when  we  were  beginning  to  make  some  head- 
way, I  was  invited  from  Vienna  to  use  my  pen  for  writing  up  the  question  of  hold- 
ing a  national  Jewish  congress.  I  did  this,  but  got  no  further  than  suggesting  the 
theoretical  problems  that  might  be  discussed  at  such  a  congress,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  seen  that  this  aroused  sonie  interest,  there  came  to  me  nothing  less  than  a 
copy  of  the  programme  of  a  projected  congress,  which  should  discuss  practical 

*The  third  paper  appeared  in  MACCABiEAN,  Aug.,  iqo2. 
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work.  It  was  with  something  like  fear  and  trembUng  that  I  gave  in  my  adhesion 
to  this  project,  and  I  confess  to  having  debated  with  myself  through  a  whole  night 
before  translating  this  same  programme  into  English  and  spreading  it  with  my 
signature  broadcast  through  the  EngUsh-speaking  world. 

The  congress,  to  be  held  in  the  succeeding  summer,  was  fixed  for  Munich; 
and  at  the  outset  created  not  half  the  stir  and  excitement  that  I  had  anticipated. 
The  Zionists  believed  that  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  kind  of  conference 
convened  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  Chovevi  Zion  and  by  the  Paris  Central  Com- 
mittee. The  non-Zionists,  they  were  not  yet  anti,  took  the  larger  view  of  what  it 
should  be,  and  believed  that  it  would  not  be  held.  As  a  relief  from  the  tension 
created  by  the  project  came  the  so-called  Maccabsean  Pilgrimage.  We  Zionists 
largely  mistook  it.  It  turned  out  a  very  small  affair  and  succeeded  mainly  in  rais- 
ing the  price  of  land  in  Palestine,  for  the  rumor  spread  among  the  Arabs  that  a 
modern  Joshua  has  sent  a  band  of  spies  to  examine  the  land  and  purchase  it.  It 
did,  however,  one  more  thing.  It  helped,  I  think,  to  intensify  the  Zionistic  tenden- 
cies of  Mr.  Zangwill  and  left  an  aftermath  of  expert  opinions  from  gentlemen  who 
had  spent  as  much  as  a  fortnight  in  examining  the  land. 

Then  came,  like  a  thunderbolt,  the  protest  of  the  Rabbi  of  Munich  against 
the  holding  of  a  congress  in  that  city.  Nothing  was  more  welcome  than  this.  We 
set  our  backs  to  the  wall.  There  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that  there  would  be  a 
congress,  and  when  the  amiable  rabbis  of  Germany  signed  their  celebrated  pro- 
test, the  handful  of  Zionists  in  England  publicly  offered  them  thanks.  After  all, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  struggle  to  fire  a  man,  and  whereas  we  had  thought  of 
sending  one  delegate,  we  now  resolved  that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned,  that 
every  possible  thing  should  be  done  to  obtain  as  large  and  adequate  a  representa- 
tion as  possible.  The  only  cities  in  England  alive  to  the  issue  were  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  in  the  former  the  visit  of  a  London  delegation  succeeded  in 
obtaining  general  communal  consent  to  being  adequately  represented  at  the  con- 
gress. Then  followed  alarums  and  excursions.  A  petty  warfare  mingled  with  the 
revival  of  many  old  superstitions  as  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine; the  Latter  House  of  Israel  and  similar  organizations  began  to  preach  in  the 
London  parks,  and  mail  after  mail  brought  tables  of  chronology  and  references 
to  the  prophecies  proving  that  something  would  happen  in  1897. 

Aided  by  a  numerously  signed  petition,  in  order  to  substantiate  our  delega- 
tion, Mr.  S.  B.  Rubinstein  and  Mr,  E.  S.  Ishkischor  and  the  writer  were  appointed 
the  representatives  of  London  to  the  congress,  and  each  went  to  Basle  his  several 
way. 

XIV. 

It  was  amid  a  strange  medley  of  thought  that  I  crossed  the  North  Sea.  Even 
the  tooting  of  the  guard's  horn  at  the  Hoek  of  Holland  railway  depot  seemed 
symbolic ;  and  the  mail  that  reached  me  a  few  hours  later  told  of  many  mysteries 
that  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  eflFervescence  of  Zionistic  imagination.  Even  the 
leading  opponents  of  the  Zionist  movement,  so  ran  the  news,  would  be  present. 
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Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Adler,  it  was  known  was  in  Switzerland,  and  surely,  being  at 
Zurich,  he  could  not  withhold  himself  from  Basle. 

Beyond  that,  there  was  a  reincarnation  of  many  old  legends.  The  Bulgarian 
Jews  expected  a  miracle.  Among  the  Chassidim  of  Galicia  a  child  had  been  bom 
with  teeth  and  the  power  of  speech.  A  gnostic  explanation  of  some  phrase  in  the 
writings  of  Elijah  Gaon  of  Wilna,  was  made  applicable  to  Dr.  Herzl,  and  when 
I  reached  Basle  a  huge  packet  awaited  me  in  the  shape  of  a  communication  from 
a  crank  from  Stockton-on-Tees  who,  by  certain  footprints  in  the  snow,  knew 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  wanted  to  arrange  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views.    But  of  such  things  there  have  been  many  since. 

Arriving  at  Basle,  a  notice  in  the  depot  gave  me  some  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Congress  office.  A  porter,  in  a  patois  that  sounded  like 
Yiddish,  led  me  through  the  hilly  streets  amid  continual  flashes  overhead  from  the 
wires  of  the  trolley  cars  and  the  singing  of  young  men  clad  in  armor — it  was  St. 
Jacob's  Fest — to  a  room  on  a  second  floor  in  a  house  facing  the  post-office.  The 
municipal  authorities  placed  this  establishment  at  the  disposal  of  the  movement. 
Ahungered  and  athirst,  I  entered  a  rather  barely  furnished  room,  to  be  greeted 
in  English  by  Adam  Rosenberg,  then  straight  from  Palestine,  and  in  a  more 
cheery  German  by  Albert  Donreich,  a  slim  medico,  a  smoker  of  innumerable 
cigarettes,  wearing  a  pair  of  Turkish  slippers,  possessing  a  pair  of  twinkling  eyes, 
full  of  life  and  stories  of  the  Greek-Turko  war,  in  which  he  had  served,  and  a 
capacity  for  discovering  bottles  of  beer  in  the  most  mysterious  places.  Donreich 
was  the  first  of  the  active  Zionists  to  die  and  his  name  will  be  long  mourned.  He 
was. the  secretary  of  the  First  Congress,  though  hardly  ever  in  the  Congress 
building,  a  nimble  and  busy  man  who  did  not  look  at  the  clock  while  there  was 
work  to  do. 

From  there  to  the  only  Jewish  restaurant,  up  two  flights,  facing  a  picturesque 
fountain  and  near  one  of  the  old  gates  of  the  city.  Jan  Steen  in  his  better  mo- 
ments would  have  loved  to  paint  such  a  picture.  A  continuous  hubbub,  Dr.  Herzl 
in  the  middle  making  short  work  of  some  sausage,  Heinrich  Loewe,  also  fresh 
from  Zion,  with  an  embrace  for  everybody.  Boris  Barbasch  was  sitting  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  a  Russian  representative  of  Western  culture — but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  them  all. 

There  were  introductions  and  a  host  of  questions,  to  say  nothing  of  em- 
braces, and  work  to  be  done  post  haste.  The  atmosphere  was  nev/  and  strange. 
The  next  morning  brought  in  another  crowd  of  delegates ;  somewhere  between 
the  Freie  Strasse  and  this  restaurant  one  came  upon  nothing  but  little  groups  who 
were  lost,  or  being  lost,  or  were  seeking  the  post-office  to  deposit  shoals  of  the 
first  Congress  card. 

We  were  busy  all  the  forenoon,  driving  here,  walking  there,  leaving  cards, 
consulting  official  dignitaries  and  trying  to  make  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  the 
first  Congress.  So  far  each  individual  was  merely  suffused  by  a  wave  of  emotion, 
and  no  one  could  realize  exactly  what  this  Congress  was  going  to  be.  But  in  the 
afternoon  the  Russian  delegates,  who  had  already  decided  to  meet  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  landsmanschaft,  assembled  in  a  very  hot  room  in  the  Freie 
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Strasse.  It  was  a  curious  gathering  of  bearded  men,  who  spoke  at  a  tremendous 
pace  and  were,  by  no  means,  clear  in  their  own  minds  whether  they  had  come  to 
face  practical  or  theoretical  issues.  The  meeting  broke  up  in  order  to  enable  us 
all  to  attend  the  synagogue,  some  hearing  Lecho  Dodi  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

Fresh  meetings  were  arranged  for  the  groups  who  were  coming  in  by  every 
train  in  the  evening,  but  all  manual  labor  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  order 
was,  however,  not  always  punctually  observed.  The  delegates  began  to  spread 
over  the  city ;  every  hotel  had  its  quota  and  all  manner  of  meetings  were  held.  We 
talked  far  into  the  night,  at  mixed  gatherings,  making  comparisons  between  our 
various  experiences;  men  who  had  come  from  far  off  lands  met  as  after  a  long 
separation.  This  was  the  keynote  of  all  conversation.  Many  knew  one  another  by 
name ;  others  chummed  by  instinct. 

Sabbath  morning  again  found  us  in  the  synagogue,  schnaderring  and  the  like, 
and  disappointed,  let  it  be  confessed,  in  the  failure  of  the  rabbi  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon. But  that  rubbed  itself  out  from  the  memory  very  quickly,  for  it  was  a 
question  of  scrambling  for  a  meal,  with  kugel  and  shalont  on  strictly  old-fashioned 
Imes.  Table  after  table  took  up  the  grace  after  meals,  altogether  a  quaint  and 
bizarre  scene. 

Then  we  made  our  way  to  another  end  of  the  city  to  a  huge,  rambling  beer 
halle,  where  meetings  were  held.  I  recall  Dr.  Nordau  looking  through  a  window 
at  the  stream  of  Zionists  and  describing  each,  type  by  type.  We  got  to  our  more 
earnest  work,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  commission  of  the  Congress,  with 
Wolffsohn  in  charge  of  the  hall  arrangements,  and  a  question  at  the  last  mo- 
ment as  to  whether  the  building  would  contain  us. 

With  sunset  everybody  was  down  at  work,  a  crowd  of  journalists  buzzing 
round  every  group,  taking  notes,  writing  impressions,  and  not  a  few  journalists 
were  delegates,  and  themselves  formed  the  best  material  for  impressionist  writ- 
ing. It  was  early  into  the  next  morning  that  a  majority  of  us  obtained 
even  a  modicum  of  rest.  And  still  there  was  no  Congress,  and  no  one  could  say 
what  the  Congress  would  be  like.  We  had  our  cards ;  telegrams  were  pouring  in 
in  loads  and  mail  needed  sorting  and  thousamds  of  details  required  attention.  And 
yet  we  were  confident,  strangely  confident  that  out  of  this  mixed  medley  order 
would  come. 

XV. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  first  session  of  the  first  Jewish  International 
Congress.  An  unimpressive  hall  and  a  narrow  gallery  on  one  side,  chairs  and 
tables  for  the  delegates,  an  L  of  tables  for  the  journalists,  the  perpendicular  run- 
ning on  one  side  of  the  hall.  A  steep  platform,  covered  with  green  baize,  with 
a  baize  covered  tribune  on  its  left.  To  the  rear  a  long,  narrow  room  by  which  the 
officers  could  enter.  Buzz  and  buzz  for  half  an  hour,  of  delegates  being  seated, 
evening  dress  and  black  frock  coats  the  order  of  the  day,  the  audience  in  the 
gallery  craning  their  necks,  asking  explanations,  the  programme  being  by  no 
means  illuminative,  and  all  expectancy. 
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Then  Dr.  Herzl  and  a  few  others  came  out  of  the  side  room  and  stepped  on 
to  the  platform.  The  Congress  was  in  being.  The  gathering  leaped  to  its  feet 
and  cheered  and  cheered,  in  the  acclaiming  notes  of  a  dozen  nationalities.  And 
then,  exhausted  by  its  first  burst  of  enthusiasm,  sat  down  qiuet  and  orderly.  The 
Congress  had  commenced.  No  man  perhaps  in  this  generation  has  been  listened 
to  with  such  spell-bound,  tense,  ear-straining  attention  as  Dr.  Herzl  as  he  de- 
livered his  first  address.  It  was  neither  the  manner  nor  the  method  of  saying  it, 
but  something  of  what  he  said,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  said  at  all  that  impressed 
itself  so  deeply  upon  all.  But  for  those  irregularities  which  are  natural  to  a  large 
gathering,  and  still  more  natural  to  men  strange  to  public  assemblies,  the  Con- 
gress proceeded  in  a  proper  and  solemn  manner.  And  if  Herzl  received  the  huzza 
of  the  king,  and  men  climbed  over  one  another  to  congratulate  him,  the  address  of 
Dr.  Nordau  which  followed  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Congress,  was 
accorded  a  reception  but  a  little  less  royal.  Men  wept  over  this  new  Kinnoth, 
which  told  itself  not  so  much  in  tears,  but  in  words  that  at  one  moment  clashed 
like  an  ominous  roll  of  thunder,  and  at  another  crossed  the  horizon  like  a  light- 
ning flash.  To-day  that  address  contains  nothing  new,  but  it  was  new  then ; 
nay,  more  than  that,  it  stood  before  the  Congress  as  the  tale  of  the  years  of  woe. 
For  the  impression  was  growing  and  growing  that  this  was  not  a  mere  gathering 
of  practical  men,  nor  yet  a  mere  assemblage  of  dreamers ;  the  inward  note  was 
the  gathering  of  brothers  meeting  after  the  Diaspora,  and  every  word  lent  to  the 
idea;  for  there  followed  what  to  the  more  matter-of-fact  element  was  wasted 
time,  long  details  of  Jewish  suffering  in  all  the  lands  of  their  trouble. 

From  then  onward,  the  passion  to  do,  grew.  Committee  after  committee  was 
appointed,  and  much  that  was  emotion  had  to  reappear  as  the  aftermath  of  the 
Congress.  If  Dr.  Herzl  ruled  the  gatherings,  no  little  of  the  whole  shaping  of  the 
movement  was  due  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Nordau.  For  he,  more  or  less,  took  in 
charge  the  two  principal  committees.  He  was  directly  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gramme committee.  He  formulated  that  programme  which  has  since  been  asso- 
ciated with  Basle,  and  he  helped  York-Steiner,  who  reported  on  the  first  con- 
stitution. It  was  immediately  noticeable,  too,  that  the  Russian  group  was  well 
disciplined  by  Dr.  Kohan-Bernstein,  while  all  its  personal  admiration  was  for 
Dr.  Mandelstamm.  The  other  groups  were,  as  groups,  too  small  to  be  effective. 
Yet  their  representatives  took  part  in  each  gathering,  and  for  some  time  the  lan- 
guage difficulty  presented  obstacles.  There  was  no  delegate  who  was  not  a  bi- 
linguist,  many  could  master  half  a  dozen  tongues,  and  yet  when  it  came  to  pre- 
cise and  definite  renditions  of  clauses  and  articles,  the  question  of  translation 
was  no  light  one.  But  the  delegates  took  up  such  questions  with  zest,  eager  as  it 
were,  to  prove  their  ability  to  overcome  language  and  every  other  obstacle.  And 
the  day  closed  amid  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  Zionism  had  triumphed 
by  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

XVI. 

The  work  of  the  sessions  of  the  second  day  fell  into  more  regular  order.  Cer- 
tain men  had  made  their  mark,  Dr.  Mintz,  a  polished  representative  of  Viennese 
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society,  Professor  Schapiro,  with  the  beard  of  a  prophet  and  a  wizened  figure, 
always  shadowed  by  his  young  wife.  There  were  scenes,  too,  that  began  to  shape 
themselves  into  living  pictures,  to  remain  for  all  time  typical  of  the  new  born 
Israel.  One  of  the  most  vivid  I  recall  was  in  that  same  Kosher  restaurant,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rush  for  a  meal,  there  having  been  some  petty  squabble  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  sitting,  the  old  Schapiro,  leaning  against  the  wall  and  raising  his 
right  hand  on  high,  arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  diners,  and  in  an  impassioned 
address  that  might  have  come  straight  from  the  lips  of  the  Tishbite,  forced  out  of 
all  hearts  a  grievance,  whatever  it  was,  and  compelled  the  whole  assembly  to 
rise,  and,  with  right  hands  raised,  take  the  pledge,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning."  It  took  an  hour  to  get  over  an  emotional 
scene  which  I  have  here  but  tersely  described. 

Again,  at  an  evening  assembly,  when  for  relaxation,  the  whoh  mass  of  dele- 
gates met  to  quafif  beer — the  drinking  was  largely  imaginary — one  witnessed  an 
outpouring  of  soul  such  as  no  revivalist  gathering  has  ever  seen.  Tempkin,  with  a 
leonine  head  and  a  voice  like  thunder,  had  addressed  the  assembly  in  Russian 
while  Nordau  and  Herzl  entered ;  the  former  was  called  on  to  speak.  He  began 
very  simply,  telling  us  that  he  did  not  understand  by  ear  but  understood  by  heart 
v/hat  the  Russian  speaker  had  said ;  and  himself  greatly  moved,  repeated  in  thrill- 
ing accents,  the  legend  of  Rachel  calling  to  her  long  lost  children,  pointing  out 
that  the  Congress  was  composed  of  young  men,  and  it  was,  therefore,  young  Israel 
that  was  answering  its  mother.  The  few  Hebrew  words,  the  genuine  thrill  of  the 
voice,  set  many  weeping  who  had  thought  themselves  stolid  beyond  the  capacity 
for  tears.  And  by  way  of  contrast  there  follow^ed  Heinrich  Loewe,  unconsciously 
adapting  Shakespeare,  and  seeking  to  find  a  tongue  for  every  broken  ridge  and 
desolate  terrace  in  Palestine.  I  do  not  know  to  what  hour  this  went  on,  for  man 
after  man  found  tongue,  and  when  the  night  had  worn  itself  away,  still  intoxi- 
cated by  nothing  but  brotherly  emotion,  the  younger  members  marched  through 
the  streets,  singing  Jewish  airs.  The  Hatikvoh  was  not  yet  current,  so  they  fell 
back  on  Chasonouth,  and  perhaps  the  streets  of  no  city  have  ever  listened  to  the 
like,  nor  perhaps  did  any  man  comprehend  prior  to  this  that  he  would  be  chanting 
songs  of  Zion  in  the  quaint  and  narrow  streets  of  Basle  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

To  attempt  to  present  the  actual  work  of  the  Congress  would  be  but  to  repro- 
duce the  whole  of  the  first  report.  I  have,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  in  mind. 
The  third  day,  with  its  three  sessions  was,  naturally,  the  day  of  excitement  and 
the  day  of  work.  The  programme  was  the  only  issue  on  which  any  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  existed.  And  when  the  jurists,  and  there  were  no  end  of  lawyers 
present,  began  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  interpretation  of  words,  things 
seemed  to  be  getting  into  a  muddle.  The  right  expression,  or  the  generally  safe 
expression,  was  found ;  and  so  the  Basle  programme  was  adopted  amidst  what  had 
now  become  the  usual  round  of  cheers.  The  hours,  however,  which  had  been 
spent  in  framing  it  do  not  go  down  on  record. 

Another  equally  responsible  task  was  that  of  laying  down  a  constitution.  The 
committee  met  at  6  a.  m.  in  a  long,  narrow  room,  all  one-sided,  with  its  four 
great  windows  looking  over  the  market  place.     They  worked  for  many  hours 
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composing  what  occupied  but  very  few  lines  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  The  floor 
was  littered  with  scraps  in  Russian,  German,  Hebrew,  English;  waste  paper 
baskets  filled  up  with  half-finished  sentences,  incompleted  resolutions,  unended 
clauses. 

Six  o'clock,  seven  o'clock,  and  the  debate  went  on:  a  quiet,  even  talk  of 
phrases  and  exact  words,  a  dozen  resolutions  submitted,  a  clause  accepted,  yet 
on  the  interpretation,  something  lacking,  something  omitted,  and  re-drafting  be- 
came necessary.  One  could  imagine  nothing  so  dull,  nothing  so  dreary ;  and  yet 
an  abundant  zeal  was  manifest.  The  pressmen,  in  whose  room  this  was  proceed- 
ing, came  in  and  out  and  exhibited  sympathy  for  this  plodding  body. 

The  eighth  hour  lengthened  to  the  ninth,  and  the  heap  of  scraps  had  grown. 
In  a  lull  of  the  conversation  a  tall,  bearded  man  entered  and  repeated  a  story 
of  Bulgarian  mysticism.  The  others  nodded,  and  the  scratching  of  pens  con- 
tinued for  another  half  hour.  About  9 130  Dr.  Herzl  entered,  fresh  and  debonnaire, 
it  being  one  of  his  great  capacities  always  to  look  fresh.  He  asked  whether  the 
committee  had  completed  its  labors ;  and  the  chairman,  drying  the  last  full  stop  on 
his  single  sheet  of  paper,  rose  and  read  it  out  carefully,  each  one  following  it 
with  his  own  translation  in  his  own  language. 

"  Good !  "  exclaimed  Dr.  Herzl,  heartily ;  and  smiling,  added  softly,  "  The 
Jewish  state  exists ;  the  Bulgarian  vision  is  not  altogether  untrue." 

A  young  lady  from  amongst  the  crowd  that  always  followed  at  the  heels  of 
the  leader,  asked  what  did  Dr.  Herzl  say  so  mysteriously. 

"  Oh,  he  only  said  that  the  Jewish  state  is  in  existence." 

Her  eyes  flashed  with  enthusiastic  fire.  She  was  about  to  cheer,  but  she 
paused  to  ask  in  quivering  accents,  "  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Happened?"  was  the  reply.  "  Oh,  we  have  just  finished  the  constitution 
of  the  Zionist  movement." 

When  that  constitution  came  up  at  the  public  gathering,  its  passage  pre- 
sented no  serious  difficulty.  I  recall  that  two  English  strangers  had  come  on  the 
second  day,  Israel  Zangwill  and  Joseph  Cowen.  Zangwill  began  by  sitting  at  the 
rear.  The  next  morning  he  had  crept  up  to  the  journalists'  table  and  was  taking 
notes.  I  had  myself  suggested  that  for  the  English  element  the  shekel  should  be 
doubled ;  and  Zangwill  quarreled  with  me  for  my  generous  offer,  though  he  was 
not  a  Zionist  at  that  time.  Later  I  saw  him  still  nearer  the  front.  The  constitu- 
tion through,  the  election  followed,  and  there  was  one  nasty  spill  here,  for  a 
great  diflference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Congress  should 
appoint  Dr.  Nathan  Birnbaum  as  secretary  of  the  movement.  As  things  proved 
afterwards,  the  excitement  was  to  little  purpose,  and  except  for  this  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governing  committee  was  completed  with  much  eclat. 

XVII. 

We  came  thus  to  the  seventh  and  final  session  of  this  Congress.  It  was  an 
extra  gathering.  The  rabbi  of  Basle  ascended  the  tribune,  partly  to  shrive  him- 
self— he  was  not  a  Zionist — partly  to  express  the  timidity  of  the  rabbinical  element. 
Herzl  was  almost  imperial  in  his  reply  that  religious  Judaism  had  nothing  to  fear 
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from  Zionism,  and  he  reasserted  his  now  famous  phrase  that  "  a  return  to  Judaism 
must  precede  the  return  to  Zion,"  and  then  we  came  to  the  closing  word.  An 
apologetic  reference  to  any  harshness,  a  great  phrase  as  to  his  belief  in  the  future. 
A  vote  of  thanks  followed,  but  it  was  no  common  compliment. 

The  Congress  was  on  its  feet,  the  pressmen  mounted  the  tables,  and  the 
audience  in  the  gallery  grew  equally  excited.  It  was  a  question  of  cheering,  of 
ventilating  a  heart  full  of  emotion  in  huzzas.  I  have  seen  bigger  crowds  and  have 
heard  more  vociferous  outbursts,  but  the  like  of  this  mass  of  waving  handker- 
chiefs— I  recall  a  picture  of  Zangwill's  spare  figure  on  a  chair  waving  a  red 
bandana  in  the  midst  of  it  all — the  like  of  this  I  have  never  seen,  prior  or  since. 
The  simple  words  of  the  president,  "  The  first  Congress  is  at  an  end,"  were  heard, 
but  not  understood :  that  is  to  say,  no  one  realized  and  no  one  could  realize  that 
after  so  many  ages  of  separation  there  was  to  be  so  speedy  a  parting.  The  dele- 
gates remained  standing,  cheering.  Some  one  broke  out  into  the  Hatikvoh;  an- 
other began  singing  the  "  Watch  on  the  Jordan."  From  side  to  side  of  the  hall 
came  shouts  of  "  A  year  to  come  in  Jerusalem." 

The  scene  continued  for  an  hour,  and  even  then  the  end  was  not.  The  dele- 
gates took  up  their  cardboard  portfolios,  and  collected  their  scraps  of  notes.  They 
walked  aimlessly  and  listlessly  about  the  room.  They  shook  hands  with  each 
other,  a  hundred  times  they  bade  each  other  Godspeed  in  a  dozen  corners;  per- 
haps the  most  self-possessed  was  the  leader,  as  he  bade  the  delegates  farewell  in  a 
small  side  room. 

But  at  length  even  the  Congress  hall  had  to  empty  itself.  They  went  down  the 
wide,  white  stone  steps  on  to  the  hilly  street,  and  no  sooner  were  they  down  but 
inconsequentially  reascended,  and  being  up  they  came  down  again. 

A  friend  and  myself,  observing  while  we  felt,  concluded  somewhere  about 
midnight  that  this  was  no  time  to  sleep.  It  was  a  sultry  August  night,  and  all  old 
Basle  was  at  rest.  The  hundreds  of  fountains  were  plashing  as  usual.  We 
made  for  our  hotel  and  drew  back  again  at  the  door.  Where  to  and  what  for?  It 
was  impossible  to  think  of  dozing  away  into  sleep  after  such  a  wave  of  emotion. 
We  bethought  ourselves.  There  was  a  stretch  of  greensward  by  the  side  of  the 
Rhine  which  rushes  through  the  city.  We  would  sit  there  into  the  cool  of  the 
morning  and  allow  the  Congress  thus  to  breathe  itself  out.  So  we  made  for  the 
greensward — and  we  found  all  the  delegates  there.  The  same  thought  had 
apparently  struck  the  majority.  They  sat  there  quietly,  looking  passively  into  the 
gleaming  of  the  waters.  Some  got  up  and  strolled  away,  and  then  came  back. 
The  majority  sat  there  till  the  dawn  showed  itself  over  the  Jura  mountains.  And 
yet  it  was  not  all  spent;  for  those  who  could  remain  behind,  held  private  con- 
ventions Oil  various  educational  issues,  on  student  problems  and  the  like. 

Once  across  the  frontier,  one  realized  that  the  first  Zionist  Congress  was  at 
an  end,  that  something  unique  had  been  done,  something  had  been  established 
in  Jewish  life  and  in  Jewish  history ;  and  the  newspapers  that  came  to  hand  from 
city  to  city,  through  which  the  train  sped,  would  not  allow  one  even  to  think  that 
with  the  Congress  ending  there  was  opportunity  for  rest  and  sleep.  The  end  of 
the  Congress  meant  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 
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Gustav  Gottheil^  Zionist 


ta^  NOTHER  sand  glass  has  run  its  course,  and  neither  common  glass  nor 

Y^A     common  sand,  but  one  that  was  great  among  the  time-markers  that  have 

p     f     made  this  Western  Jewry,  and  to  the  last  ebbed  away,  to  that  bourne  where 

neither  time  is  marked  nor  sand  seen,  with  that  same  energy  that  made  manhood's 

years,  and  the  heyday  of  a  teaching  and  a  doctrine. 

By  the  death  of  Gustav  Gottheil  this  Jewry  has  lost  one  of  its  pioneers,  hewer 
with  chisel  and  hammer  for  Reform,  molder  of  the  metal  that  makes  the  modern 
national  Jewish  movement.  There  is  no  room  and  no  need  here  for  all  the  inci- 
dents, petty  and  great,  that  filled  three  score  and  sixteen  years  of  a  life  that  was 
begun  in  Germany,  passed  through  England  and  spent  its  vital  powers  in  New 
York.  The  man  stands  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  community  and  temple  to 
defined  by  his  own  contrasts,  compelling  us  to  see  into  a  soul  and  realize  what  life 
can  sometimes  be. 

For  ten  years,  the  writer,  casting  a  fugitive  and  inquisitive  eye  each  week  on 
the  newspapers  that  are  said  to  depict  American  Jewish  life,  saw  this  name,  Dr. 
Gustav  Gottheil,  figuring  here  and  there,  a  strident  voice  amongst  the  cymbal 
playing  of  consecrations  and  inaugurations,  a  strong  figure  amongst  the  mixture 
of  clerics  that  assemble  at  the  representative  gatherings  of  New  York  life,  a  per- 
sonality of  newspaper  reports,  of  jubilees  and  the  like,  to  be  loved,  revered  and 
admired. 

Tn  Manchester,  too,  he  had  oft  seen  the  synagogue  which  Gustav  Gottheil  had 
quitted  because  the  Jews  of  Cottonopolis  refused  to  be  kindled  to  the  fire  of 
Reform.  And  here,  seeing  for  the  first  time  and  at  the  first  impression,  how  three 
corners  of  a  long  and  narrow  city  stand  apart  from  one,  and  visiting  then  the 
temple  situated  on  a  street  whose  pavements  are  trod  preferably  by  millionaires, 
it  was  a  matter  of  wonder;  what  manner  of  man  was  he  who  had  set  up  a  fane  of 
Israel  hard  by  where  the  giant  houses  reach  and  align  themselves  that  all  humanity 
may  see  to  what  girth  vanity  and  prosperity  can  attain.  Fifth  Avenue  and  a 
temple!  He  who  has  peered  into  the  squalor  of  European  Ghettos  can  realize 
what  the  conjunction  suggests. 

Yet  it  was  not  to  the  rabbi  we  went,  but  to  an  old  Jew  who  had  looked  over 
the  shoulder  of  Time,  and  seeing  far  backward,  saw  by  reflection  as  far  forward, 
and  felt  for  himself  the  brotherhood  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  became  a  humble 
and  devoted  follower  of  the  leader  of  the  Zionist  movement.  He  was  an  old, 
beardless  Jew,  with  a  softly  wrinkled  face  and  aged  eyes,  who  held  out  with  some 
vigor  a  shaking  hand,  who  spoke  and  thought  as  one  full  of  vitality,  and  strong 
with  the  faith  of  life.  We  met  fairly  often  to  take  Sabbath  afternoon  strolls,  the 
writer  to  listen  and  suggest,  the  old  man  to  pour  out  a  stream  of  varying  thought 
on  the  new  evidence  of  the  national  Jewish  consciousness  and  information  picked 
up  here  and  there  on  the  conditions  of  Palestine,  to  discuss  the  Jewry  of  other  lands 
and  to  speak  always  with  a  great  charity  and  admiration  for  the  score  of  men  who 
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had  been  identified  with  the  making  of  American  Reform  Judiasm  and  to  admire 
energy  for  its  own  sake,  even  to  the  point  of  ignoring  that  it  was  and  is  sometimes 
misplaced.  There  leaked  out  here  and  there  in  these  conversations,  tidbits  of  the 
mental  recantation  which  this  old  teacher  had  made,  a  plea  against  environment ; 
such  as,  that  only  congregational  ignorance  had  made  the  prayer  book  almost 
wholly  English ;  a  self-buttressing  that  Reform  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  Ethical 
Culture ;  a  story  of  the  revelation  of  Jewish  existence  that  came  when,  accompanied 
by  Emma  Lazarus,  the  deceased  went  to  aid  the  first  refugees  from  Russia.  '{ 

.  In  the  midst  of  all,  a  great  conflict  of  life,  an  admission  of  the  essential  paradox 
that  clothes  every  wanderer,  a  swelling  of  pride  with  thoughts  of  things  German, 
an  unquailing  confidence  in  English  solidarity,  a  paean  of  praise  at  American 
prosperity,  and  out  of  the  midst  of  all  this,  some  heart  note  of  things  Jewish. 

One  could  not  sometimes  help  querying  what  kind  of  a  revolution  could  such 
a  man  have  instigated  had  the  thought  of  a  national  Israel  become  clear  to  him, 
when  he  was  still  amongst  the  strong  protagonists  of  American  Jewish  life?  He 
himself  did  not  feel  any  pause  of  life,  reading  the  latest  publications,  annotating 
the  newest  developments  of  religious  thought,  and  moving  by  a  strange,  soft  spir- 
itual light,  which  was  distinctly  part  of  the  mental  makeup  of  his  individuality. 

The  last  time  he  stood  on  a  Zionist  platform,  it  was  on  one  created  in  the 
temple  he  had  so  long  served,  there  to  avow  the  passion  that  had  moved  his  being ; 
he  stood  there  like  some  old,  quivering  prophet,  moving  both  by  the  method  and 
the  matter  of  his  utterance,  telling  by  emotion  so  much  more  than  can  be  said  in 
the  most  skillful  address.  After  that,  he  began  his  battle  with  Azrael,  and  on  what 
seemed  a  good  recovery, and  in  the  last  conversation  the  writer  then  had  with  him, 
Gustav  Gottheil  summed  up  unconsciously  the  thought  of  his  life  on  what  is 
certainly  no  ignoble  message  to  Israel.  He  had  gathered  what  had  of  late  been 
doing  in  the  Zionistic  world,  and  giving  the  writer  what  proved  to  be  a  last  grip 
of  the  hand,  he  said,  "  I  do  nothing  now  but  think;  and  when  I  think  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me  an  impossibility  to  realize  what  we  are  striving  for ;  but  then,  at  the 
same  time,  I  remember  that  we  are  an  impossible  people  and  that  we  have  only 
existed  by  impossibilities.  Sometimes  we  have  called  the  overcoming  of  these 
impossibilities  miracles,  and  after  all,  the  Return  would  be  something  of  a  miracle. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  accomplished  by  something  in  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  There 
is  nothing  greater,  I  think,  than  the  reflection  that  our  people  are  striving  to  per- 
form a  miracle." 

He  who  could  not  don  armor  and  enter  with  youthful  vigor  into  the  fray, 
cheered  us  lustily  on  to  battle.  Such  men  inspire  their  generation  and  help  us  to  see 
the  worthy  life.  Their  memories  remain  with  our  consciousness,  urging  and 
urging  it  on ;  and  therefore  the  hackneyed  phrase  is  true,  "  to  live  in  hearts  we  leave 
behind  is  not  to  die." 

May  his  kith  and  kin  be  consoled  with  the  consolation  which  is  as  old  as  the 
Exile,  "  May  He  who  sendeth  comfort  unto  Zion  comfort  the  mourners." 

J.  DE  H. 
New  York,  Sepiroth,  5663. 
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Milestones  in  a  Career 

By  ISIDORE  D.   MORRISON 

BT  this  time,  when  the  sod  is  yet  fresh  on  our  great  leader's  grave,  it  is  too 
early  to  write  a  detailed  account  of  his  activity.  A  complete  history  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  history  of  the 
Jews  in  New  York  for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  written  so 
soon  after  his  demise,  since  the  perspective  is  lacking. 

Gustav  Gottheil  was  not  so  much  the  minister  of  Temple  Emanuel  as  he  was  a 
Jewish  teacher  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  of  the  term.  "  I  wonder  if  you  folk 
know  how  much  Dr.  Gottheil  has  done  to  elevate  the  great  Jewish  church?  "  asked 
the  venerable  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  the  eminent  Unitarian  divine,  at  the  bier  of  his 
departed  friend.  If  he  claimed  no  leadership  of  men  he  was  well  aware  that  he 
was  a  representative  man.  But  more  than  that,  he  was  conscious  of  his  Jewish- 
ness  and  the  place  the  Jews  generally  hold  in  the  world's  esteem. 

In  1883  when  it  was  not  yet  customary  to  invite  Jews  to  public  functions,  an 
officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  invited  the  deceased 
to  address  the  annual  meeting  of  that  society.  Dr.  Gottheil  answered  the  request 
by  pointing  out  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  such  gatherings  it  was  customary 
to  speak  of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  goodness,  he  felt  constrained  to  decline 
it.  Mr.  Eldridge  T.  Gerry,  however,  sent  him  word  that  if  he  would  come  to  the 
meeting  he  would  see  to  it  that  nothing  would  be  said  which  could  in  any  way 
wound  his  feelings  as  a  Jew.  Dr.  Gottheil  thereupon  attended  the  meeting ;  but 
one  of  the  speakers,  probably  ignorant  of  the"  compact,  delivered  an  address  in 
which  he  appealed  to  his  audience  strictly  as  a  Christian.  When  Dr.  Gottheil 
rose  to  speak  his  whole  body  (he  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life)  shook  with  emo- 
tion ;  and  he  devoted  his  entire  address  to  an  exposition  of  the  terms  "  charity  " 
and  "  benevolence,"  showing  how  characteristic  they  were  of  the  Jew  and  Judaism, 
unmercifully  flaying  those  who  would  divide  the  disbursers  of  charity  into  Chris- 
tians and  non-Christians.  His  remarks  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the 
audience  and  were  commented  upon  and  approved  of  editorially  by  all  the  leading 
papers. 

Another  incident  illustrative  of  the  same  trait  occurred  only  three  years  ago. 
When  General  Otis  returned  from  the  Philippines  a  banquet  was  tendered  him  by 
one  of  the  New  York  clubs,  and  Dr.  Gottheil  was  invited  to  deliver)  an  after- 
dinner  address.  When  he  received  the  assignment  of  toasts  he  saw  that  he  was 
expected  to  reply  to  the  toast,  "  The  Stranger  Within  Our  Gates."  A  question  im- 
mediately suggested  itself  to  him :  Was  that  toast  assigned  to  him  because  he  was 
a  Jew?  Was  he  a  stranger?  Or  were  the  Jews,  whom  he  represented,  strangers? 
He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  sent  for  the  gentleman  responsible  for  the  toast  list 
and  communicated  h!is  doubts  to  him.  Being  assured  that  the  implication  he 
feared  was  not  intended,  he  accepted  the  invitation  and  in  his  address  demonstrated 
that  all  the  white  people  in  the  United  States  were  strangers  within  its  gates. 
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It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  Dr.  Gottheil  retained  to  his  last  days  a 
great  liking  for  Talmudic  exegesis.  He  was  wont  to  stop  Jewish  peddlers,  who 
passed  his  house,  and  discuss  Talmudic  questions  with  them.  And  he  often  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  for  the  deep  Jewish  learning  and  true  stoicism  concealed 
under  the  rags  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

An  incident  in 'connection  with  this  habit  of  his  occurred  about  two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  residing  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York.  As  he  was  taking  his 
afternoon  stroll  he  noticed  a  Jewish  peddler  offering  the  Mincka  prayer.  When 
the  peddler  had  finished  with  his  devotions  he  entered  into  a  Talmudic  discussion 
with  him.  Finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  he  asked  him  to 
join  him  at  his  evening  meal.  The  peddler  declined.  Dr.  Gottheil  being  a  goluach 
(one  who  is  shaven)  he,  the  peddler,  could  not,  under  the  Talmudic  law,  break 
bread  with  him.  "  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  since  I  entered  upon  my  career  as 
a  reformer,"  said  Dr.  Gottheil  in  relating  this  incident  to  the  writer,  '*  I  felt  a  pang 
that  I  had  helped  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  forbade  this  brother  of 
mine  to  eat  with  me  at  the  same  table." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  time  that  this  Jew  of  Jews  expressed  his  regret  at  a 
condition  of  affairsi  which  divides  the  Jewish  people  into  two  camps.  He  did  not 
take  the  initiative  in  eliminating  from  the  ritual  historic  prayers  and  sacred  cere- 
monials. His  congregation,  composed  of  Jews  who  were  among  the  leaders  in  the 
social  and  financial  life  of  the  American  metropolis,  was  determined  that  its  form 
of  worship  should  be  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  modernity.  He  felt  it  was  better 
to  retain  these  men  and  women  within  the  fold  than  to  let  them  slip  all  the  bonds  of 
Judaism.  "  Believe  me,"  he  said  in  an  earnest  and  almost  pathetic  tone,  when  we 
were  discussing  the  question,  "  my  congregation  reformed  me  more  than  I  re- 
formed it." 

It  was  this  faithful  devotion  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  that  made  him  such  a 
stanch  Zionist.  He  saw  that  American  Judaism  was  drifting  aimlessly  and  with- 
out a  rudder,  and  he  grasped  at  the  idea  of  anchoring  it  to  its  ancient  land  and 
sacred  history.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  this  patriarch,  feeble  and  bent  with 
age  and  cares,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  son,  coming  late  o'  nights  to  Zionist  gath- 
erings, and  beaming  with  enthusiasm  when  a  speaker  made  a  telling  point.  The 
Zionist  conventions  were  all  held  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  younger  and 
stronger  men  sought  the  seashore  and  mountains.  But  he  insisted  upon  attending 
every  one,  and  took  the  utmost  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

He  not  only  helped  the  cause  with  his  words  and  with  his  pen,  but  with  his 
purse.  The  early  pamphlets  published  by  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists, 
when  that  organization  was  in  its  infancy,  were  published  at  his  expense.  He 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Zionist  ideal,  and  even  went  to  the 
extent  of  attempting  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  cause. 

"  I  could  not  sleep  last  night,"  he  told  me  one  day  when  I  called  on  him. 
"And  where  do  you  think  my  thoughts  were  ?  In  Jaflfa.  When  we  obtain  the 
charter  what  are  we  to  do  without  a  harbor?  How  shall  we  ship  our  products, 
and  where  shall  the  craft  that  will  convey  the  fruits  of  Jewish  industry  to  foreign 
lands  find  a  safe  anchorage?  "     Such  were  his  thoughts  on  his  sleepless  nights. 
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It  can  truly  be  said  that  he  died  with  "  Zion  "  upon  his  Hps.  The  laist  public 
meeting  attended  by  him.  will  ever  me  remembered  by  those  who  heard  his  power- 
ful appeal  for  the  cause.  It  was  at  the  meeting  called  at  the  Temple  Emanuel  vestry 
rooms  on  December  18  of  last  year  to  refute  the  charges  made  against  the  move- 
ment by  the  junior  rabbi  of  that  congregation.  Dr.  Gottheil  was  not  scheduled  to 
speak,  but  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  audience  demanded  utterance  of  him. 
He  spoke  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  so  great  was  his  emotion,  and  so  much  was 
he  wrought  up  with  enthusiasm,  that  his  friends  feared  he  would  break  down  in  the 
midst  of  his  address. 

"  Zionism  is  not  a  question  of  opinion  or  creed,"  he  cried  out,  "  but  one  of 
life  and  death.  The  Jewish  people  are  actually  being  murdered,  and  the  days  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  coming  back  to  us.  I  love  Zionism  because  for  the  first  time 
in  centuries  the  Jew  has  said  to  the  Gentile,  '  If  you  do  not  help  me,  I  shall  help 
myself.'     And  to  my  dying  hour  I  shall  help  this  movement !" 

Shortly  after  this  meeting  he  was  stricken  with  the  malady  that  bore  him  to 
his  grave.  How  fitting  it  was  that  the  only  floral  piece  on  his  coffin  was  a  Zion- 
ist emblem ! 
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A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  JEWISH  PROGRESS 


(APR.  I  TO  MAY  I) 


The  months  in  which  the 
Counting  J^ws,  following  the  Bibli- 
the^Days       cal  injunction,  count  the 

days,  lengthen,  though 
not  merely  from  the  counting;  an4 
have  historically  ever  been  fateful  and 
often  fatal  to  Jewish  life.  The  Sephi- 
roth  is  again  a  sorrowful  record.  We 
have  to  note  the  usual  "  Blood  Accusa- 
tion "  scares  in  Russia  and  Port  Said, 
a  riot  and  the  death  of  notable  men. 

The  British  Royal  Commission  on 
Alien  Immigration  has  remained  in  ses- 
sion. The  stream  of  emigration  re- 
mains normal,  but  the  political  condi- 
tions in  the  near  East  are  full  of  the 
"  alarums  and  excursions  of  war,"  and 
the  air  is  full  of  interest. 


Dreyfus 
Again 


With  Zola's  "  Truth  "  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  ex- 
pression of  what  one  of 
the  great  characters  in 
that  drama  thought  of  the  tragedy  in 
which  he  took  part;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  somewhat  whimsical,  far- 
fetched attempt  to  penetrate  the  under- 
ground history  of  Europe  as  published 
in  a  popular  magazine,  it  would  be 
thought,  much  as  we  sympathize  with 
the  Dreyfus  aflFair,  that  it  could  go  no 


further.  The  affaire,  however,  is  itself 
far  more  powerful  than  all  that  is  writ- 
ten about  it,  for  it  has  started  upon  a 
fresh  career  and  assumes  fresh  impor- 
tance. At  the  end  of  the  last  month  M. 
Jaures,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  one  of  the  no- 
blest defenders  of  Dreyfus,  threatened 
to  bring  about  a  resuscitation  of  the 
case.  The  Parliamentary  explosion, 
which  was  to  be  expected  as  a  natural 
sequence,  followed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  when  M.  Jaures  produced 
in  the  Chamber  a  letter  written  by  Gen- 
eral Pellieux  to  the  then  minister  of 
war.  This  letter,  dated  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust, 1898,  showed  that  the  General 
had  no  confidence  in  M.  Caviagnac, 
who  was  further  accused  by  his  former 
colleague,  M.  Brisson,  then  prime  min- 
ister, of  having  concealed  this  letter, 
which  asked  for  the  retirement  of  its 
writer. 

So  far  the  situation  has  not  been 
cleared  up.  General  Andre,  the  present 
minister  of  war,  has  promised  an  official 
inquiry  in  order  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  the  concealment  of  this  letter,  which 
demonstrates  that  both  Generals  Mer- 
cier  and  BoisdefiFre  were  parties,  or 
knew  at  least,  of  the  Henry  forgeries. 
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M. JAURES 

M.  Jaures  is  not  satisfied  with  the  free- 
dom granted  to  Captain  Dreyfus ;  he  de- 
mands his  rehabilitation.  Since  the  af- 
fair, which  was  thought  to  be  dead,  has 
been  revived,  there  is  no  knowing  but 
what  this  may  prove  possible.  The 
Nationalists  have,  however,  revived 
their  agitation  against  the  Dreyfusards. 
Another  storm  is  brewing  in  much 
troubled  Paris.  Alfred  Dreyfus  himself 
has  in  an  eloquent  letter  appealed  to  the 
War  Minister  to  clear  the  matter  up  and 
an  investigation  of  the  official  kind  is 
said  to  be  in  progress. 

The    Government   of   the 
The  Canadian   Province   of   Quebec   has 
School        shown  itself  as  tolerant  as 
Question       we       anticipated.         The 
question      of      educating 
Jewish  children,  especially  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  is  solving  itself;  and  a  bill 
amending  the  old  acts  passed  its  sec- 
ond reading  on   April  3,   both   in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  lower  House.     The 
enactment  of  the  bill  is,  therefore,  be- 
yond question.    The  amendment,  which 
places  Jewish  children  on  an  equality 
with  other  children,  reads : 


"  Any  provision  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  in  all  the  munici- 
palities of  the  Province,  whether 
governed  as  regards  schools  by  the 
education  act  or  by  special  laws,  or 
by  the  education  act  and  by  special 
laws,  persons  of  Jewish  reUgion 
shall  be  deemed  for  school  purposes 
to  be  Protestants;  and  for  the  said 
purposes  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  obligations  and  shall  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
latter." 

In  explanation  we  need  but  add  that 
the  education  law  provides  generally 
for  an  estate  duty  dividing  the  sum  re- 
alized from  the  two  dominant  creeds. 
In  Ontario,  where  this  law  does  not  ex- 
ist, the  Jewish  children  are  welcomed 
in  the  public  schools.  And  in  one 
school  in  Toronto  some  two  hundred 
children  are  being  educated.  The  ma- 
jority being  foreign  born,  special  pains 
are  devoted  to  teaching  them  English, 
efforts  which  they  reward  by  a  marked 
exhibition  of  intelligence. 
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Immigration 
Problems 


The  sittings  of  the  British 
Royal  Commission  on 
Alien  Immigration  have 
been  rendered  especially 
interesting  by  the  Jewish  evidence  sub- 
mitted in  favor  of  the  immigrants, 
which  has,  however,  called  forth  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  attention  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  inciden- 
tal to  his  evidence,  cast  some  slurs  upon 
the  American  Jewish  community.    The 
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GENERAL  ANDRE 

phrases   which   have    called    forth    the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  result  from 
a  question  put  by  Major  Gordon,  who 
asked  Sir  Samuel  Montagu  whether  the 
American  Jews  were  not  opposed  to  the 
immigration  of  their  own  people  from 
Europe.    In  reply,  Sir  Samuel  said : 
"  Yes.    It  is  a  very  selfish  policy, 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Jews 
and  the  Jewish  trades  who  suffer  by 
the   arrival    of   these    people.      But 
there  are  several  Jews  in  America 
who  have  protested,  and  who  favor 
the  welfare  of  their  Jewish  co-relig- 
ionists.   He  went  on  to  say  that  the 


Jewish  leaders  in  the  States,  with 
few  exceptions,  did  not  do  their 
duty,  and  dreaded  people  coming 
for  relief.  They  did  not  give  relief 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  Ma- 
jor Gordon  quoted  from  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  United  Hebrew  Char- 
ities, to  show  that  the  immigration 
into  the  United  States  was  being 
overdone.  But  Sir  Samuel  replied 
that  the  condition  of  things  there 
was    different.      The    leading   Jews 


M.  CAVIAQNAC 


were  not  so  Jewish  as  to  win  the 
confidence    of    these    people,    who, 
consequently,  liked  to  manage  their 
affairs  in  their  own  way.    With  one 
or    two    exceptions,     the     Russian 
Poles  had  no  confidence  in  the  lead- 
ing American  Jews." 
Sir  Samuel  Montagu  has  disturbed 
many  of  the  New  York  dovecotes  by 
his     plain     speaking.       Although     wCi 
think  that  he  has  overlooked  the  fact^ 
that  anti-alien  immigration  legislation, 
as  far  as  it  goes  in  the  United  States, 
follows  the  line  of  a  protective  policy 
rather  than  meets  the  wishes  or  suffers 
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from  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  his  ob- 
servations contain  many  home  truths, 
but  which,  like  other  truths,  we  do  not 
Hke  to  see  given  utterance  to  abroad. 
The  parallel  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
statement  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
recent  issues  of  the  American  Hebrew,  of 
this  city. 

TheB'naiB'rith  is  not  sat- 
East  Side  isfied  with  allowing  the 
Problems      East  Side  of  New  York  to 

live  its  own  life.  The 
"  problem "  has  been 
raised,  though  no  man  can 
can  exactly  say  what  it  is, 
and  no  combination  of  men 
have  a  definite  idea  of  its 
cure.  A  mass  meeting  was 
held  on  the  21st  at  which 
as  many  views  as  speakers 
were  set  forth  and  the  East 
Side  press  otherwise  amen- 
able, frothed  at  the  mouth 
with  anger,  and  bid  a  unan- 
imous defipjice  to  the  agitat- 
ing method  of  settling  prob- 
lems. As  this  press  fairly 
represents  local  opinion  its 
attitude  amounts  to  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  problem  raisers  and  the 
solutionists.  At  the  back  of 
the  mixed  issues  is  one  that  is  vital 
enough,  to  wit,  that  New  York's  East 
Side  is  congested  and  that  the  conges- 
tion is  a  possible  bar  to  further  immigra- 
tion. The  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  I.  C.  A. 
are  spending  huge  sums  on  removing 
people  from  New  York  and  the  point  or 
need  of  this  curious  agitation  is  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  coy  and  do  not 
care  to  leave  New  York  for  towns  in 
the  West,  and  the  Removal  Office  is 
not    overburdened    with    good    wage- 


earning  opportunities  with  which  to  in- 
duce Jews  to  leave  the  metropolis.  The 
B'nai  B'rith  ignores  at  the  same  time  the 
great  interstate  migration  which  is 
naturally  going  on,  settling  Jews  along 
all  the  great  railway  arteries  and  makes 
each  colony  a  composite  settlement 
from  in  some  instances  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent cities,  in  as  many  States. 

The  relief  to  the  East  Side  picture  is 
a  little  art  exhibition  held  at  the  East 
Side  Civic  Club,  not  a  specially  Jewish 
institution,    at    which    some    forty    can- 


THE  CENTER  OF  NEW  YORK'S  EAST  SIDE 

vases,  the  work  of  East  Side  New 
York  Jews  and  Jewesses  are  on  show. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  of  real  merit 
and  prove  that  the  true  amelioration 
of  the  Jewish  masses  will  proceed  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  Council  of  Adminis- 
The  De  Hirsch  tration  of  the  Jewish  Col- 
Millions       onization  Association  has 
vouchsafed  some  explan- 
ation of  its  request  to  the  British  Par- 
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liament  to  extend  its  powers.  The 
Atiglo-Jewish  Association,  the  only 
body  to  which  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association  is  at  once  responsible  and 
conducts  its  business  publicly,  satisfied 
itself  that  the  bill,  which  was  hurriedly 
drawn,  was  good,  after  amending  it  so 
that  now  the  Jewish  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation has  no  right  to  settle  Jews  in 
Europe.  The  proposed  enactment  has 
met  with  the  personal  criticism  of  Mr. 
Zangwill  and  many  other  English  Zi- 
onists. 

A  no  less  interesting  proposal  is  on 
foot  which  concerns  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  the  great  Trust;  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  proposed  that  the  Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association  shall,  in  future,  give 
publicity  to  its  discussions  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 
Heretofore  all  these  discussions  have 
proceeded  in  secret,  and  this  in  no  small 
measure  has  led  to  doubt  being  thrown 
on  the  methods  of  the  administration. 
The  muddle  of  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association  continues,  and  it  is  not  un- 
der public  control. 


Yiddish 
Recognized 


A  letter  from  the  Rev.  A. 
P.  Bender  to  Chief  Rabbi 
Dr.  Adler,  contains  the 
welcome  and  useful  infor- 
mation that  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Hon.  T.  L.  Graham,  of  Cape  Colony, 
has  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept 
"  a  declaration  in  Yiddish  as  one  made 
in  European  tongue ;  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment have,  in  addition,  engaged  a  Yid- 
dish and  German  interpreter,  so  that 
those  passengers  unable  to  speak  Eng- 
lish may  not  be  subject  to  any  special 
disabilities  and  may  receive  full  justice." 
From  this  it  is  evident  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  ulterior  motives  of  the  new 
immigration  act,  the  South  African  au- 


thorities have  no  intention  of  dealing  il- 
liberally with  Jewish  immigrants. 
South  Africa  is  a  promising  field  for 
immigration,  but  only  for  those,  who  are 
able-bodied  and  capable  of  working. 

While  the  cholera  has 
Palestine  made  its  reappearance 
in  Palestine,  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  has  purchased 
3,200  dulum  of  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  some  of  its  colonies,  and  the  Russian 
Chovevi  Zion  has  acquired  800  dulum 
between  Rehoboth  and  Wa'ad-el- 
Chanin.  During  the  present  year,  iii 
August,  the  colony  of  Pesach  Tickvah 
will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation.  It  must  make 
Zionists  grow  old  in  thought  to  recog- 
nize that  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  Return  took  practical 
shape;  and  Palestine  possesses  now  a 
colony  for  each  year  of  the  silver  cele- 
bration. 

Passover    has    this    year 

jjjg  been     saddened     in     two 

Red  Cocic      places  by  the  renewal  of 

the  Blood  Accusation.    A 

telegram  received  in  Paris  from  a  Jew- 


DR.  KOHANN  BERNSTEIN 
Who  is  Organizing  the  Relief  in  Kishineff 
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ish  source  in  Cairo  announces  that  se- 
rious disturbances  occurred  at  Port 
Said.  As  a  consequence  of  this  accusa- 
tion, the  Jewish  quarter  was  invaded, 
its  inhabitants  assaulted  and  the  syna- 
gogue desecrated. 

The  other  case  occurred  in  Russia  in 
Dubossar  on  the  Dneister.  The  usual 
accusation  was  made.  The  peasants 
rose,  and  it  required  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry from  Benderi  to  put  down  the 
trouble.  Although  there  is  no  data  yet, 
it  is  to  be  surmised  that  the  riot  de- 
scribed as  anti-Semitic,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  at  Kishineff,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bessarabia,  is  in  some  way  related 
to  this  story.  Cable  reports  are  to  hand 
stating  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Jews  were  killed  and  about  five  hundred 
wounded;  the  assailants  being  organ- 
ized workmen,  who,  as  workingmen, 
have  no  particular  cause  to  attack  the 
Jews,  who,  as  a  rule,  live  peaceably 
with  them.  The  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, we  are  told,  has  ordered  the  adop- 
tion of  special  measures  to  restore  order 
in  the  town  and  district ;  but  it  is  to  be 
imagined  that  this  unexpected  occur- 
rence of  a  riot  will  shake  Russian  Jew- 
ry to  its  center.  The  priests  are  said  to 
have  led  the  rioters,  but  at  the  moment 
only  of  a  surety  from  a  dispatch  of  Dr. 
Kohann  Bernstein,  who  is  organizing 
the  relief  funds,  that  much  money  is  re- 
quired and  that  speedily.  Indignation 
meetings  have  been  held  in  New  York 
and  relief  fund  committees  started. 

Apart  from  the  death  of 
The  Bede  Roll  Dr.       Gustav       Gottheil. 

which  is  referred  to  else- 
where in  this  issue,  the  Jewish  world 
has  suffered  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Moritz 
Lazarus,  who  passed  away  at  Meran, 
Germany.     Lazarus  stood  out  amongst 


men  of  Jewish  science  in  Germany  in  a 
peculiar  way.  He  was  not  only  a  schol- 
ar, president  of  the  rabbinical  seminary 
at  Berlin,  but  of  the  Union  of  German 
Congregations.  He  wrote  considerable, 
and  his  "  Ethics  of  Judaism,"  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  known  of  his  works.  He 
was  related  by  marriage  to  Dr.  Stein- 


THE    LATE    DR.    MORITZ    LAZARUS 
(From  the  Jewish  Exponent) 

thai,  and  his  second  wife  is  the  famous 
Nahida  Remy,  who  was  his  pupil  and 
seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
Philosopher  and  ethical  teacher  and 
man  of  affairs,  he  passed  away  at  a  ven- 
erable age,  leaving  behind  him  a  monu- 
ment of  clear  thought  on  the  religious, 
ethical  and  moral  teachings  of  Judaism. 
His,  and  such  deaths,  call  forth  the  la- 
ment that  not  only  are  great  men  pass- 
ing beyond  this  sphere,  but  that  a  school 
is  disappearing.  The  teachers  are  be- 
ing lopped  off,  and  they  leave  us  no 
pupils  of  great  stature. 
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Jerusalem  at  the  St*  Louis  Fair 

By  S.  i.  L. 

THE  reproduction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1904  is 
now  definitely  assured,  and  it  promises  to  be  the  leading  feautre  of  the 
greatest  exposition  ever  planned.  The  reproduced  city  will  stand  upon  a 
tract  of  ten  acres  located  right  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fair,  immediately  south  of 
Machinery  Hall  and  west  of  the  "  Terrace  of  States,"  and  near  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  World's  Fair  city  will  have  all  the  salient  features  of  the  Holy 
City  as  it  is  to-day,  and  will  be  peopled  with  many  of  the  present-day  citizens  of 
every  nationality  and  creed. 

The  credit  for  this  wonderful  reproduction  is  due  to  Mr.  Alex.  Konta,  in  whose 
fertile,  practical  brain  the  idea  first  took  shape,  and  in  whose  masterful  hand  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  brilliant  realization.  Mr.  Konta  is  a  native  of  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, and  by  education  and  experience  is  fitted  for  such  an  enterprise.  He 
started  in  life  as  a  newspaper  man,  and  has  had  extensive  business  experience  in 
Palestine,  Japan,  Italy,  Egypt  and  India.  Associated  with  Mr.  Konta  in  the 
building  of  the  new  Jerusalem  is  a  board  of  directors,  composed  of  men  promi- 
nently connected  with  many  of  the  leading  commercial  enterprises  of  St.  Louis. 
They  are:  Messrs.  A.  W.  Lambert,  Joseph  P.  Whyte,  Ralph  Orthwein,  Otto 
Stifel,  L.  W.  Post,  H.  W.  Kroeger,  August  Frank,  John  Magner,  S.  G.  Wilson 
G.  H.  Ten  Broek  and  Meyer  L.  Stern.  These  men  and  their  enterprise  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  leading  banking  institutions  of  this  city,  as  attested  by  the  accom- 
panying bankers'  letter. 

The  reproduced  Holy  City  will  stand  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
entire  Fair.  It  will  be  enclosed  by  a  wall,  which  will  be  a  fac-simile  of  that  which 
encloses  the  sacred  city  to-day,  and  whose  gates  will  be  reproduced  in  exact 
form  and  size.  Within  these  walls  will  be  reproduced  all  the  sacred  places  and 
buildings,  including  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  stands  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Temple ;  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  Church  of  the  ^Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Wail- 
ing Place,  the  Ecce  Homo  arch,  the  Tower  of  David,  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  and 
other  places  of  sacred  interest.  Outside  the  wall,  eastward,  there  will  be  the  valley 
of  Kedron,  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  Mount  of  Olives.  All  in  all,  it  will  form  a 
picture  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  expositions. 

But  in  addition  to  the  reproduction  of  buildings  and  places,  there  will  be 
the  reproduction  of  all  the  most  interesting  features  of  present-day  life  of  Jerusa- 
lem. About  five  hundred  natives  of  the  present-day  city,  carefully  selected  from  its 
cosmopolitan  population,  representing  all  its  different  ranks  and  nationalities,  will 
be  imported  for  the  peopling  of  the  World's  Fair  city.  Then,  too,  there  will  be 
the  installation  of  all  the  industrial  features  of  Jerusalem  as  they  exist  to-day. 
There  will  be  the  shops  and  bazaars,  the  goldsmith,  the  silversmith,  the  weaver 
and  embroiderer,  and  the  workers  in  olive  wood  and  mother-of-pearl. 

In  addition  the  entire  festival  life  of  the  Holy  City  will  be  reproduced,  and 
each  day  will  witness  some  new  procession  enacted  by  those  who  figure  in  these 
same  processions  in  that  city  to-day. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  MOMENT 

TVT  E  drew  attention  in  our  last  issue  to 
^'^  some  of  the  issues  that  will  come 
before  the  next  Congress,  and  will  thus,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  present  themselves  at  the 
ensuing  convention.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Zionist  movement  in 
America  has  now  taken  an  active  form;  and 
if  the  question  of  distance  will  prevent  a  pro- 
portionate delegation  attending  the  next 
Congress  which,  we  hope,  will  in  some  meas- 
ure be  remedied  by  at  least  a  representative 
delegation,  it  yet  behooves  the  Zionists  to 
think  out  the  issues  that  present  themselves 
for  legislation. 

Of  the  institutions  which  the  Zionists  gov- 
ern through  the  Congress  the  Trust  stands 
foremost.  Its  actual  capital  has  not  yet 
touched  the  nominal  figure,  but  it  is  now  able 
to  pay  a  dividend;  it  has  established  a  sub- 
sidiary company  and  is  starting  a  branch  in 
Palestine.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  last  Congress.  Of  a  further 
project,  that  of  starting  a  branch  in  Russia, 
we  have  heard  nothing,  nor  do  we  expect  it 
to  be  realized  for  years  to  come.  While  the 
Russian  branch  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
pious  wish,  the  formation  of  an  American 
branch  can  be  easily  and  speedily  realized. 
The  technical  issues  would,  of  course,  remain 
with  the  governors  of  the  Trust,  but  on  the 
broad  principle  the  Zionists  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  should  take  issue  by  offering  a 
hearty  welcome  to  such  an  undertaking. 

Although  our  movement  is  an  ideal  one, 
and  we  wish  to  keep  from  ourselves  all 
monetary  considerations,  yet  being  practical, 
we  know  that  money  is  the  medium  through 
which  we  can  succeed ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
Zionists  here  offer  such  a  welcome  as  would 
justify  action,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Council  of  Administration  will  see  eye  to  eye 
with  us  in  the  matter,  and  open  a  branch 
whose  accumulation  should  prove  of  utility 
to  the  movement  at  large. 

Our  expression,  however,  at  this  moment 


must  not  take  the  form  of  a  pious  wish,  but 
be  earnest.  As  the  Trust  was  not  started  to 
become  a  capital  institution  as  much  as  to 
create  capital  for  the  purposes  of  the  Zion- 
ist movement,  it  would,  therefore,  be  all  the 
less  justified  in  engaging  in  any  business  that 
presented  any  risks.  Nevertheless  it  must 
do  business.  The  creation  of  a  New  York 
branch  therefore  depends  upon  further  work 
toward  raising  capital  for  the  Trust  as  a 
whole. 


THE  NATIONAL  FUND 

"VVT  E  have  already  issued  some  twenty-five 
'''  thousand  leaflets  in  favor  of  the  Na- 
tional Fund  and  have  organized  a  special 
National  Fund  Day.  We  hope  to  see  this 
effort  supported  by  Jews  of  every  class,  for 
the  Fund  is  even  above  the  ordinary  pro 
and  anti-Zionist  contentions.  It  is  intended 
to  be  the  national  exchequer  of  the  Jews  and 
its  capital  will  not  be  touched  until  such  pur- 
chases of  Palestinean  land  as  will  be  made 
through  it  will  have  been  properly  and 
legally  secured. 

The  spirit  that  dictates  the  using  of  the 
stamps  on  envelopes  and  mailing  cards  in 
correspondence  is  an  excellent  one,  but  we 
require  much  greater  enthusiasm  in  its  fa- 
vor, for  this  is  the  first  effort  of  the  Jews  to 
create  a  national  fund;  that  is,  a  fund  be- 
longing to  the  nation  which  can  be  put  to 
national  uses.  The  strength  of  the  National 
Fund  should  be  our  real  answer  to  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Jewish  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation, for  we  have  already  seen  how  futile 
for  general  good  is  a  great  exchequer,  when 
that  exchequer  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  few, 
and  although  intended  for  national  purposes, 
is  not  nationally  controlled. 

We  believe  far  more  in  practical  than  in 
paper  criticism.  Let  us  answer  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  and  all  the 
philanthropic  institutions  by  teaching  every 
Jew  that  virtue  of  independence  for  which 
the  National  Fund  stands.  The  realization 
of  our  ideas  is  a  question  of  time,  energy  and 
money.  Our  people  have  patience,  but  it  is 
the  utilization  of  the  waiting  years  and  the 
ever  present  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
must  give,  and  give,  and  give  yet  again,  since 
we  are  a  poor  people,  that  will  help  us  on- 
ward.    There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  if 
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the  sum  total  in  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Fund  is  equal  to  an 
occasion,  an  occasion  for  its  use  will  be 
readily  found  by  the  ensuing  Congress. 

CULTURE 

T' HE  recent  polemic  between  Achad  Ha'am 
*  and  Dr.  Nordau  has  brought  the  cultur 
question  well  to  the  fore.  In  a  sense  the 
thrusting  of  the  cultur  question  upon  various 
Congresses  was  something  to  be  welcomed 
by  every  clear  thinking  Zionist,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  issue  involved,  but  that  the 
mere  forcing  proved  that  there  exists  a  belief 
in  the  moral  power  which  the  Congress  can 
exert  on  any  issue  of  Jewish  life.  The  dele- 
gates have,  however,  for  the  major  part,  after 
acknowledging  this  homage  to  their  united 
power,  always  carefully  thrust  aside  this 
thorny  problem,  and  thorny  and  briery  it  is 
in  many  ways.  There  is  no  educated  being 
but  is  not  moved  when  he  is  spoken  to  about 
culture.  There  can  also  be  no  denial,  to  those 
who  are  keen  students  of  Jewish  life,  but  that 
culture  is  needed,  that  our  masses  require  a 
certain  raising,  and  that  our  classes  need  a 
certain  toning  down. 

There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  denial  of  the  truth 
that  we  have  not  touched  the  mean  of  public 
life.  We  do  not  live  that  normal  life  which 
makes  up  the  existence  of  the  citizen  of  the 
average  political  state ;  being  above  or  below  it 
lends  artistry  and  atmosphere  to  our  existence, 
but  a  good  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  something  of  the  pictur- 
esque in  order  to  achieve  the  normal;  and 
beyond  that  again  we  must  all  acknowledge  as 
Zionists  that  the  idea  of  Jewish  culture  at- 
tracts us  as  a  magnet  to  the  pole.  We,  who 
are  striving  to  reframe  the  Jewish  nation, 
certainly  seek  to  create  a  Jewish  culture.  In- 
deed, in  its  highest  sense,  Zionism  would  be 
meaningless  if  it  did  not  have  in  prospect  a 
refashioned  nation  living  a  cultured  exist- 
ence, laboring  for  that  civilization  which  the 
word  cultur  enfolds. 

WHAT  RENASCENCE  MEANS 

T  OOKING  back  over  the  seven  years  of 
modern  Jewish  history,  we  perceive 
that  a  renascence  of  the  Jewish  spirit  has 
taken  place  thanks  to  the  general  Zionistic 
teaching;  the  mere  objectivity  of  the  move- 
ment has  led  to  subjective  thought  throughout 


all  Jewish  circles.  Zionism  has  proved  to  be 
a  great  stone  thrown  into  the  sea  of  Jewish 
life,  the  rippling  circles  extend  and  extend 
and  extend.  There  is  practically  no  Jew  liv- 
ing who  has  not  to  thank  us  for  something. 
There  is  no  preacher  speaking  of  Jewish  con- 
sciousness, there  is  no  advocate  of  a  Jewish 
literature,  there  is  no  movement  for  re-Hebra- 
izing Reform  Jewish  services,  no  step  for  the 
reinstitution  of  some  of  the  older  Jewish 
ceremonials,  no  expression  in  all  the  plat- 
form oratory  of  our  time  teaching  the  Jewish 
spirit,  but  had  its  origin  and  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  Zionistic  agitation. 

We  do  not  say  that  every  one  of  these 
thoughts  was  born  with  Zionism,  but  that 
Zionism  has  collected  them  all  and  has  helped 
those  to  find  voice  who  otherwise  would  only 
have  whispered  their  thoughts  in  the  quiet  of 
their  private  homes.  This,  then,  is  in  a  way 
creating  Jewish  culture  and  we  are  going 
further  ahead. 

The  very  retrogressive  position,  education- 
ally speaking,  of  the  rising  generation  has 
demanded  from  us  action;  through  Toynbee 
Halls,  schools,  classes,  military  companies  and 
the  like  we  have  been  promoting  and  are  pro- 
moting a  Jewish  ideal  in  life;  and  in  the  fu- 
ture we  may  have  to  go  still  further  and 
awaken  the  slumbering  Jewish  consciousness 
through  many  other  forms  developing  the 
artistic  and  the  aesthetic  senses,  through 
literature,   music,   art. 

NO  5IDE  ISSUES 

A  ND  yet  we  are  forced  to  call  a  halt  when 
Jewish  culture  is  flung  at  us,  for  we 
cannot  accept  it  as  a  be-all  and  end-all  of 
existence.  We  cannot  accept  it  as  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  are  agitating,  but  we 
can  only  recognize  it  as  a  medium  for  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  we  have  in  view. 
It  takes  its  place,  and  is  an  ideal,  a  high  one. 
besides  our  financial  institutions  and  our  or- 
ganizations. To  make  ourselves  clearer,  the 
object  of  the  Zionist  movement  is  to  carry  out 
the  Basle  programme,  "  to  found  a  legally 
safe-guarded  and  publicly  secured  home  for 
the  Jews  in  Palestine."  The  object  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  Jewish  home  may  be,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be,  to  create  of  themselves  a 
Jewish  cultured  state,  reinvigorate  all  the  old 
ideals,  morals  and  ethics,  and  probably  to  rc- 
spread  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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But  these  distinctions  must  be  distinctly 
drawn.  In  this  practical  world  we  cannot 
have  and  eat  a  cake,  and  we  cannot  give  a 
movement  two  objects  without  creating  a  con- 
flict of  ideas,  and  destroying  our  unity  of  pur- 
pose. Therefore  we  must  say  nay  to  cultur 
as  an  end,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  said 
nay  to  colonization  as  an  end.  When  we  have 
secured  the  lives  of  the  Jewish  people,  then 
we  may  begin  to  think  more  intensely  of  the 
ideals  which  that  life  should  frame. 

From  another  standpoint,  Jewish  culture, 
beyond  those  practical  efforts  already  de- 
scribed, is  a  cloud-enveloped  issue.  The 
Zionists  cannot  accept  the  so-called  axiom 
that  ideals  live  though  a  people  die.  The 
history  of  civilization  teaches  that  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice  all  ideals  are  bent  to  the 
purposes  of  succeeding  ages.-  The  expression 
may  remain,  but  nothing  more.  Judaism  it- 
self is  not  to-day  what  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  despite  the  walls 
erected  around  it  by  Talmud  and  Shulchan 
Aruch;  and  the  Judaism  of  Talmudic  days 
was  not  that  of  the  days  of  Solomon,  nor  did 
that  conform  with  the  legislation  of  the 
Wilderness.  In  other  words,  Judaism  has 
been  a  religion  of  development,  and  hence 
the  culture  which  sprang  out  of  it  was,  and 
so  far  as  it  exists  to-day,  is,  also  has  its 
record  of  evolution. 

WHAT  IS  JEWISH  CULTURE? 

TYTHILE  we  can  say  that  the  teaching  of 
Jewish  history  must  awaken  a  Jewish 
ideality,  we  cannot  say  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  that  any  modern  mode  of  thought, 
expressed  in  literature,  or  in  art  or  in  music 
really  represents  Jewish  culture;  at  best  it 
but  represents  such  culture  as  the  Jews  have 
for  the  time  being  taken  to  themselves. 
Every  Jewish  writer  has  been  influenced 
by  an  environment  that  is  non- Jewish;  even 
the  Ghetto,  in  its  most  intense  form, 
exhales  something  that  comes  from  a 
substratum  of  non-Jewish  life.  The  syna- 
gogue chants  have  been  affected  by  Slavonic 
and  Teutonic  melodies,  and  a  host  of  those 
customs  that  make  up  Jewish  life  have  been 
transformed  from  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  live.  Thus, 
there  comes  no  idea  from  a  Russo-Jewish  pen 
which  has  not  a  Slavonic  touch  about  it,  nor 
is  there  a  western  Jewish  writer  who  is  free 


from  the  modern  aesthetic  cults.  In  fact,  our 
imitative  power  leaves  us  always  in  the  lurch, 
by  at  least  one  fashion;  so  that  the  ideas 
which  we  make  resound  through  our  Jewish 
world  to-day,  have  passed  their  immediate 
advertisement  in  the  greater  and  more  general 
civilization. 

Where  and  how  shall  we  find  at  the  present 
day  a  specifically  Jewish  culture  ?  The  cultur- 
ists  will  certainly  not  go  back  to  the  Shulchan 
Aruch,  which,  with  all  its  intense  Jewishness, 
follows,  as  a  pragmatical  code,  the  keynote 
of  the  period  in  which  it  was  compiled.  Nor 
would  they  endeavor  to  find  the  Jewish  spirit 
in  the  Haggadistic  literature,  seeing  that  so 
much  of  it  was  compiled  in  a  period  in  which 
Jewish  life  was  already  influenced  by  sur- 
rounding thought.  The  attempt  at  a  new  cre- 
ation should  be  abandoned  for  the  present  so 
that  we  may  give  no  hostages  for  our  future. 
Let  every  manifestation  of  the  Jewish  spirit 
be  welcomed  among  us  as  an  evidence  of  that 
ferment  which  is  in  progress;  but  farther 
than  that  we  should  not  and  cannot  go. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE? 

np  HE  house  of  Jewish  life  is  built  to-day  on 
^  a  foreign  foundation,  and  whatever  we 
say  or  do  to  the  contrary  that  foundation  re- 
mains. Let  us  go  ahead  establishing  a  new 
foundation,  and  when  it  is  well  and  truly 
laid,  let  men  build  what  manner  of  house  they 
choose;  we  have  so  much  confidence  in  Jew- 
ish nature  and  Jewish  idealism  as  to  believe 
that,  given  this  foundation,  it  will  build  a 
beautiful  and  enduring  structure. 

To  turn  our  metaphor  into  plainer  language, 
the  Exile  maintains  the  spirit  of  Exile  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  Jewish  culture  will  only 
manifest  itself  when  the  different  elements 
of  the  Exile  have  been  drawn  together,  re- 
united physically  as  well  as  spiritually;  when 
Sephardi,  Ashkenazi  and  Polish  Jew  have 
ceased  to  be  distinct  nomenclatures,  when  the 
Jew  and  Jewess  will  be  Judean.  The  welter 
of  human  endeavor,  created  by  a  re-immigra- 
tion to  Palestine,  will  bring  forth  new  ideals. 
We  look  not  to  the  next,  but  to  a  suc- 
ceeding generation,  to  whom  Jewish  life  will 
seem  absolutely  natural,  without  paradox  or 
qualification,  to  present  the  people  of  its  own 
period  with  those  ideas  and  thoughts  which 
will  be  properly  entitled  to  be  called  Jewish 
culture. 
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Official  Information 


Convention  Programme 

Third  draft  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sixth 
Annual    Convention    of    the    Federation    of 
American  Zionists  to  be  held  at  the  Central 
Turner's  Hall,  Pittsburg,  June  6  to  June  9. 
Saturday,  June  6. 

Morning  Service  in  Synagogues. 

Evening  Reception  by  Pittsburg  Daughters 
of  Zion. 

Sunday,   June   7,   Morning   Session,  9   a.   m. 
to  12. 

I.  Chairman's  address. 
.  II.  Letters  and  correspondence. 

III.  Report  of  Permanent  Committee  of 
Convention  on  procedure. 

IV.  Executive  Council  and  other  reports 
and  resolutions  of  the  Executive  (of  which 
printed  copies  will  be  issued  prior  to  the 
opening  proceedings). 

Afternoon  Session — 2  to  6  p.  m. 

I.  Report  of  Convention  Committee  on 
Credentials. 

II.  Debate  on  reports. 

III.  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

Evening  Gathering,  8  p.  m. 
Mass  Meeting,  Hon.  Josiah  Cohen  in  the 
Chair. 

Speakers:  Prof.  R.  Gottheil,  Rev.  H. 
Masslianski,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Shaeffer,  Rabbi  B. 
Levinthal,  Mr.  Leon  Sololkoff,  Mr.  I.  D. 
Morrison,  etc. 

Monday,  June  8,   Morning  Session,  9  a.  m. 
to  12. 

I.  Debate  on  amended  constitution. 

II.  Debate  on  resolutions. 
Afternoon  Session,  2  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

I.  Papers  and  discussion  on  the  Jewish 
Education  Question. 

(a)  Miss  Henrietta  Szold— The  Education 
of  the  Jewish  Girl. 

(b)  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Radin— Talmud  Torahs 
and  Chedorim. 

(c)  Rabbi  J.  Leonard  Levy — Modern  Re- 
ligious Schools. 
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(d)  Dr.    Benderley — Hebrew    and    Educa- 
tion. 

(e)  Paper  by  Dr.  Max  Heller— The  Ra- 
tionale of  Modern  Judaism. 

(f)  Mr.  L.  Lipsky — Pseudo-Jewish  Edu- 
cation. 

II.  Unfinished  and  miscellaneous  business. 

Evening  Gathering,  8  p.  m. 
Banquet    given   by    Pittsburg   Zionist    So- 
cieties. 

Tuesday,  June  9 — Morning  Session. 

I.  Discussion  on  adjourned  motions. 

II.  Nomination  and  election  of  officers. 

III.  The  appointment  and  instruction  of 
representatives  to  the  Sixth  Congress. 

Afternoon  Gathering. 
Lawn   fete   given  by   Zionist   Societies   of 
Pittsburg. 

CIRCULARS  32  AND  33. 

The  attention  of  the  secretaries  of  the  so- 
cieties is  called  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
attending  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  these 
circulars  without  further  notice.  All  ac- 
counts must  be  closed  directly  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  issue  of  the  Maccab^an. 

CIRCULAR  34. 

A  large  number  of  applications  have  come 
in,  promising  excellent  support  to  the  Na- 
tional Fund  Day  to  be  held  on  June  7.  Col- 
lecting sheets  and  leaflets  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. Secretaries  are  reminded  that  sheets 
and  moneys  should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  each 
sheet  is  completed. 

CIRCULAR  35. 

This  circular  provides  for  the  election  of 
delegates  and  contains  form  of  credentials, 
which  should  be  returned  forthwith.  The 
final  programme  of  the  Convention  will  be 
issued  on  May  26,  and  all  the  resolutions  in- 
tended to  be  recorded  should  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  May  15. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  will 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  May  17. 

No  part  of  this  issue  is  set  in  mourning 
borders,  it  having  been  the  desire  of  the  late 
Dr.  Gottheil  that  neither  his  family  nor  his 
friends  should  use  the  customary  signs  of 
grief.  The  Secretary. 

April  29,  1903. 
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Report  of  National  Fund  Committee  from  January  J  5,  1903, 

to  April  22,  J  903 

Albany,  N.  Y Ahawath   Zion $5.00 

Anniston,    Ala P.   Goldring 6.10 

Baltimore,    Md J.  L.  Isaacs 5.00 

Bangor,   Me Dorshei   Zion 1.50 

Boston,  Mass Daughters  of  Zion 5.00 

"           "      Hebrew  National  Association 15.00 

Bridgeport,    Conn Dorshei  Zion i.oo 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y Dorshei  Zion 5.00 

"              "     Dorshei  Zion  of  Brownsville 2.00 

"               "     P.   Rosenberg 3.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Chevra  Chove  Zion 10.00 

Chattanooga,   Tenn Sons  and  Daughters  of  Zion 20 

Cleveland,   Ohio Bnai  Zion  Association 10.00 

"              " M.  Volper 40.00 

Detroit,    Mich D.  Goldman 1.25 

Fort  Worth,  Tex Ahawath   Zion 3.00 

Galveston,    Tex Bnai   Zion 3.00 

Holyoke,   Mass. H.   Gold 6.00 

Kenmare,  N.  Dak Dubisk  &  Hyman i.oo 

Newark,  N.  J J.  H.  Leavitt 50 

New  Orleans,  La Ohave  Zion 5.00 

New  York,  N.  Y Collection  Oldnenland  Supper 5.05 

"          "     Dr.  Herzel  Tent  No.  736 3.00 

"          "    Carmel  Wine  Co 7.00 

"          "    United  Zionists 12.00 

"          "     Circle  Hadassa i.oo 

"          "    M.  Marcus 1.50 

"  "     Collection  Zionist  Banquet,  held  Feb. 

23,   1903,  at  Pacific  Hall 15.50 

"    I.  Willner 24.00 

"          "    Three  Cash  Items 2.65 

Paterson,  N.  J L.  Atkind i.oo 

"             "    Young  Zionist  Society 50 

Portland,   Ore Chovevei  Zion 5.00 

Rochester,  N.  Y Chevra  Bnai  Zion 10.00 

"             "     Ohave  Zioh 6.00 

Savannah,   Ga M.   Wilensky    (collection) 14.00 

San  Francisco,  Cal E,    Stunsky 10.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa Sons  of  Zion 3.00 

St.  Louis,  Mo Young  Zionist  Association i.oo 

Syracuse,  N.  Y D.  L.  Cohen 10 

Utica,  N.  Y E.  M.  Spieler 13 

Watertown,  N.  Y H.   Ellis 2.25 

Woonsocket,  R.   I Zion   Society 2.00 

Total    255.23 
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Golden  Book  Entries 

Columbus,    Ohio "  Chove  Zion,"  E.  M.  Gordon,  Sec. .     $50.00 

Hartford,    Conn Bnai  Zion,  S.  H.  Leavitt,  Sec 50.00 

New  York,  N.  Y Contribution  of  the  Zionist  Societies 

of  the   United   States   in  Memory 

of  the  late  Jacob  Herzel 52.32 

Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil,  by  Prof.  Rich- 
ard  Gottheil 50.00 


$202.32 


50.00 


By  shares  Mr.  Samitca 

Previously    acknowledged    in    Mac- 
cabman $1,390.94 


Total    $1,897.49 

E.    P.    SCHINSKY, 

Secretary. 

(This  account  does  not  show  Golden  Book  entries  transmitted  direct,  such  sums  not 
having  passed  through  the  committees  accounts.  A  list  of  such  entries  will,  however, 
be  published  in  a  succeeding  issue.) 
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News  from  the  Societies 


[Correspondents  must  please  note  that  all  communica* 
tions  intended  for  publication  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. — Ed.] 

The  Zionist  societies  of  Cleveland  held  a 
National  Fund  Day  on  April  14. 

The  Young  Men's  Zionist  Society,  of  New- 
ark, are  holding  a  mass  meeting  on  May  3. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  S.  Silber  is  at  present  lec- 
turing in  Pittsburg  and  will  visit  several 
cities  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Zion  Literary  Society,  of  Pittsburg, 
meets  every  Saturday  evening  and  encourages 
the  study  of  Jewish  history.  It  holds  its 
meetings  at  the  Zionist  headquarters  on  Cen- 
tre avenue. 

The  Friends  of  Zion,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
decided  to  inscribe  the  name  of  the  late  Dr. 
Gottheil  in  the  Golden  Book  of  the  National 
Fund,  and  have  organized  memorial  meetings 
uptown  and  downtown. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hecht  recently  visited 
Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Fall  River,  Mass.  He  spent 
Passover  in  Lawrence  and  visited  Lowell. 
His  next  tour  will  include  Albany,  Troy  and 
Schenectady. 

A  meeting  of  the  Dorshei  Zion,  of  Brook- 
lyn, was  held  on  April  i6th,  at  which  an  ad- 
dress on  culture  and  Zionism  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Massel,  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Mas- 
sel  was  accorded  a  hearty  reception  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  address  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Max  Nordau  has  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  resolutions  from  the  Bnai  Zion  Kadi- 
mah,  of  New  York,  electing  him  honorary 
president  of  the  organization.  This  society 
is  taking  new  headquarters  at  the  Golden 
Rule  Hall,  and  will  celebrate  the  opening  on 
May  14. 

Illinois  State's  Attorney  Deneen  has  filled 
one  of  the  two  vacancies  existing  in  his 
office  on  the  Assistant  State's  Attorney's 
staff  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Leon  Zolot- 
koff.  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  Knights 
of  Zion.  We  congratulate  our  colleague  on 
his  appointment. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bnai  Zion,  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  I.  Kahanowitz,  the 
president,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  pro- 
tested against  the  Sallus  libel  law,  holding 
that  it  hampered  the  honest  expression  of 
thought.  Mr.  Kahanowitz  personally  is  one 
of  the  most  active  Zionists  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  L.  H.  Miller  delivered  an  address 
at  the  Hanover  Street  Synagogue,  Baltimore, 
on  Sunday,  April  26.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance, and  fifty  dollars  were  collected  for 
the  National  Fund  Day.  National  Fund 
stamps  and  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  shares 
were  also  sold.  Many  new  members  were 
enrolled. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Zionist  Societies  has  founded  a  Dr.  Theodor 
Herzl  society  of  young  boys,  and  two  girls' 
societies,  the  ages  of  whose  members  range 
from  nine  to  fourteen  years.  It  is  further 
taking  steps  to  found  two  societies  among  the 
recently  settled  Roumanian  and  Hungarian 
Jews  in  Cleveland.  The  Committee  has  trans- 
mitted fifty  dollars  to  Vienna  for  an  entry 
of  the  name  of  the  society  in  the  Golden 
Book. 

The  Rev.  L.  H.  Miller  lectured  in  Balti- 
more on  March  22  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ezras 
Chovevi  Zion;  on  the  29th  at  the  Anshei 
Sfard  Synagogue;  on  April  5,  12  and  18,  at 
the  Lloyd  Street  Synagogue,  and  on  the  19th, 
at  the  Mickvah  Kodesh  Synagogue  and  the 
same  evening  at  the  Chovevi  Zion  rooms.  At 
every  one  of  his  lectures  large  audiences  were 
present.  The  Baltimore  organizations  have 
appointed  a  committee  for  the  establishment 
of  permanent  headquarters. 

A  Zionist  Society  has  been  founded  at 
Norma,  N.  J.,  named  the  United  Zionists,  of 
Norma.  It  was  organized  by  Mr.  Emanuel 
Klein,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  B'nai 
Zion.  The  following  officers  have  been 
elected:  Mr.  Jacob  Levinsky,  president;  first 
vice-president.  Miss  Esther  Eskin;  second 
vice-president.  Miss  Anna  Goldman;  secre- 
tary, Israel  C.  Reis,  and  treasurer.  Miss 
Bertha  Dittis.      A  constitution  was  drafted 
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and  adopted,  and  the  prospects  are  that  thi 
society  will  make  a  permanent  success. 


A  meeting  of  the  Newark  Young  Men's 
Zionist  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  April 
16,  when  election  of  officers  took  plaje  The 
following  were  elected:  Sam  Simon,  presi 
dent;  Morris  Segal,  vice-president;  Ado'ph 
Pilpol,  treasurer;  Morris  J.  Miller,  financial 
and  corresponding  secretary,  and  Nathan 
Shaflfer,  recording  secretary.  Addresses  were 
then  delivered  by  Rabbi  Brodsky,  Mr.  Dei- 
nard,  who  became  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
the  society,  and  Mr.  Chait.  A  mass  meeting- 
will  be  held  May  3  for  the  benefit  of  ihe 
National  Fund.  The  Congregation  Anshei 
Russia  have  placed  their  synagogue  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society. 

The  Society  Mefitsei  Sfass  Eber,  of  New 
York,  was  organized  some  months  since  in 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
Jewish  national  spirit  and  promoting  and 
advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. At  present  it  has  one  hundred  and 
forty  members,  who  meet  regularly  in  the 
Educational  Alliance  on  Sunday  evenings. 
The  society  has  now  opened  free  elementary 
and  advanced  classes  for  instruction  in  He- 
brew. The  officers  are :  N.  Schechter,  presi- 
dent; J.  Kotin,  vice-president;  Miss  F.  Ra- 
sin,  treasurer;  S.  Friedlander,  recording  sec- 
retary; B.  Lehrman,  financial  secretary,  and 
I.  Zevi,  corresponding  secretary. 

The  B'nai  Zion,  of  New  York,  are  moving 
to  new  headquarters  in  the  early  part  of  May 
at  II  Montgomery  street.  The  election  of 
officers  took  place  on  the  29th  ult.  and  the 
officers  will  be  installed  and  the  rooms  dedi- 
cated soon  after.  At  a  recent  meeting  some 
money  was  collected  for  the  furnishing  of 
new  rooms.  A  reception  given  by  the  society 
on  the  13th  of  April  proved  a  great  financial 
success.  The  officers  elected  are :  President, 
H.  I.  Barnett ;  first  vice-president,  J.  Good- 
man; second  vice-president,  J.  Stoopack; 
treasurer,  L.  Marcus;  financial ~  secretary, 
William  Goldman;  recording  secretary,  M. 
Abkowitz ;  sergeant-at-arms,  Oscar  Radin ; 
editor,  I.  Allen;  librarian,  S.  J.  Perlstein; 
trustees,  M.  Kappel,  H.  Marcus  and  M. 
Weil. 


Canada 

Mr.  J.  de  Haas  lectured  in  St.  John's  Hall, 
Ottawa,  on  the  14th  ult.  before  an  audience 
which  included  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  the  Canadian  capital, 
as  well  as  a  fair  gathering  of  non-Jews. 

Mr.  Herman  Gittelson,  president  of  the 
local  society,  presided,  and  after  the  lecturer 
had  described  the  Zionist  movement,  brief 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Cameron,  Canon  Law  and  Dean  Pollard, 
three  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  the  city, 
who  expressed  themselves  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement.  During  his  visit 
Mr.  de  Haas  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Kremer 
and  was  accorded  a  very  hearty  reception  by 
the  officers  of  the  society,  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Slomensky,  Mr. 
J.  Friedman  and  Mr.  Finn. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  20,  Mr.  J.  de 
Haas  delivered  a  lecture  at  Association  Hall, 
Toronto,  und.-^r  the  auspices  of  the  Zionist 
societies  of  that  city.  Prior  to  the  lecture 
a  chorus  of  one  hundred  children,  the  ma- 
jority being  girls  dressed  in  blue  and  white, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Lewis  and  the 
officers  of  the  Daughters  of  Zion,  sang  the 
Hatikvoh  and  the  Kodimoh,  the  echo  of  the 
latter  being  beautifully  rendered.  The  or- 
ganizers are  deserving  of  great  praise  for  the 
musical  programme  provided  both  prior  to 
and  after  the  address.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes, 
chief  inspector  of  the  education  department, 
presided,  and  on  the  platform  were  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kurrein,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Jacobs ;  and  the 
audience  included  many  distinguished  non- 
Jewish  representatives  of  the  city,  including 
Lieutenant-Governor  G.  Mortimer  Clark. 

At  the  outset  the  lecturer  referred  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gottheil  and  Prof.  Moritz  La- 
zaras.  The  lecturer  then  described  the  mod- 
ern phases  of  the  movement  and  made  a 
presentation  of  the  real  position  of  the  Jews 
in  the  modern  world.  After  the  address  the 
children  sang  the  late  Dr.  Gottheil's  Zionist 
League  Song  and  Dr.  Mendes'  Zion  Hymn, 
set  to  the  tune  of  "  God  Save  the  King."  At 
the  close  the  children,  who  bore  small  Zion- 
ist and  Canadian  flags,  executed  a  pretty 
movement,  while  they  sang  the  British  na- 
tional anthem. 
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Mr.  J.  de  Haas  visited  Montreal  during  the 
Passover  and  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  I.  de  Sola.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  isth  ult.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federation  of  Zionist  Societies  of  Canada,  he 
addressed  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Windsor 
Hall.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  a  photo- 
graph of  Dr.  Herzl  and  banners  displaying 
the  names  of  the  leading  Zionists  throughout 
the  world.  The  Zionist  and  Canadian  flags 
were  also  displayed.  Mr.  Clarence  I.  de  Sola, 
president  of  the  Federation,  occupied  the 
chair  and  introduced  the  lecturer,  after  an 
orchestra  under  Mr.  J.  Silverstone  had  ren- 
dered a  series  of  old  Hebrew  melodies 
specially  arranged.  The  lecturer  described 
the  various  phases  of  modern  Jewish  life,  and 


appealed  both  to  the  Jews  and  the  non-Jews, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  latter  being 
present  to  give  help  to  the  movement.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  lecturer 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Leo,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Federation,  seconded  by  ex-Mayor  W.  D. 
Lighthall,  who  heartily  indorsed  the  cause 
and  expressed  Christian  sympathy  for  it. 

After  the  lecture,  Mrs.  de  Sola,  on  behalf 
of  the  Ladies'  Zionist  Society,  of  which  she 
is  president,  held  a  reception  in  the  ladies' 
ordinary  of  the  Windsor  Hotel,  where  a  large 
company  was  assembled  to  meet  the  lecturer. 
On  the  following  evening  Mr.  de  Haas  took 
part  in  a  round  table  conference  held  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  D.  Levy. 
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